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THE TONE OF RECENT ENGLISH POETRY. 


Time was when in the vast collection of English poets, the Catholic, with a 

Catholic heart and Catholic feelings, might wander almost in vain for something to 

satisfy him. All was pagan, and this though some of England’s greatest poets 

) were Catholic. Crashaw and Southwell were certainly religious, but as poets they 

are almost unknown. Dryden, Pope and Moore are popular not for what savors 

of religion, but for what panders to passion, although the Paradise and the Peri 

of Moore is wonderfully pure and extremely beautiful. Patriotism, conjugal love 

and repentance are arrayed in all their beauty, as most deserving the approval of 

heaven, and the whole allegory is a beautiful development of the Saviour’s words, 

“There shall be joy before the angels of heaven upon one sinner doing penance.”’ 
The poem is too well known to need citation here. 

if we pass to poets of later date, Southey ia his Rederic and some of his minor 
pieces has truly Catholic pictures, but they want mellowness ; there is a sharpness 
and asperity about them which displeases, reminding us too strikingly that the 
author had wielded the pen of controversy. 

Still later the present poet-laureate Tennyson won the admiration of many by 
his St. Agnes; yet it is dreamy and vague, like the same poet’s idolatry of his 
fair mistresses, the Adelines, Margarets, Orcanas. His St. Simeon Stylites is a far 
nobler piece, showing a more due appreciation of the Catholic idea of penitential 
works than is often to be met with. The real idea is there beautifully evolved, 
and no one can read it without some compunction for the sneers he may perhaps 
have bestowed upon the occupant of the solitary column. 

Turning to our own land we find Whittier in his Mogg Megone giving us the 
character of Father Rasle, the Jesuit missionary. In its development there is evi- 
dently a desire to be truthful, but a want of acquaintance with Catholic thoughts, 
ideas, rites, and ceremonies, induces a vagueness that is quite unsatisfactory, and 
many palpable errors. The confession of Ruth Bonython is a perfect anomaly, 
. and the conduct of Rasle not that of priest, and historically unlike the celebrated 
missionary. His character might have been beautifully developed whether Whit- 
uer does or does not believe the charges against him. In his St. John he brings 
m a Jesuit again, 

‘*A pale priest of Rome in his cloak and his hood !”’ 
46 Vor. IL.—No. &. 
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and actually tells us in a note that Catholics had then found protection from Puritan 
gallows ropes under the jurisdiction of Delatour. 

In this little poem and in Mogg Megone he puts a Jesuit on Mount Desert 
Island ; there was indeed a Jesuit there in 1642 and 1724, and he is still there; but 
that Jesuit is Du Thet whom Argal murdered there in 1613. 

Another of our countrymen, however, has studied our faith more deeply. In- 
deed we often put to ourselves the question: Is the author of Kavanagh, like that 
of Lady Alice,on his way to Rome? Is Longfellow a Catholic in heart, or is this 
the result of mere artistic study of his subject? If the latter, it is a most wonderful 
instance of successful art. Take his Evangeline ;* not only is the whole Catholic 
in its thought and plan, the story stilt told by the descendants of the departed Aca- 
dians, for it is true, but in all his comparisons and incidental expressions, Long- 
fellow employs ideas which could arise naturally in none but a Catholic mind, and 
which not every Catholic, to our shame be it spoken, dare give expression to even 
now. 

If he describes the scenery, we have 


** Columns of pale, blue smoke, like clouds of incense, ascending;’’ 
Or the church, 
** The bell from its turret 


Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his hyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation and scatters blessings upon them.”’ 


And the children who stand at the door of the forge and watch the sparks glitter 
and expire, 

** Merrily laughed and said they were nuns going into the chapel.”’ 
And in the priest’s address to his people, as he turns to the cross, he says, 


‘*Lo! where the crucified Christ from His cross is gazing upon you.” 


In all these we recognize a familiarity with conventional thoughts and feelings 
peculiar to ourselves. 

But where did he ever learn in describing his beautiful Evangeline, to give a 
touch so striking, so real, so new as this: 


** But a celestial brightness,—a more ethereal beauty, 
Shone on her face and encircled her form when after confession 
Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction upon her. 
When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music.”’ 


This thought, we shall see, was caught up too by a Scottish poet, a favorite of 
ours. 

But to speak of the whole. The story is briefly this. During the French war 
a British admiral and some other officials suspecting the fidelity of the Nova Scotia 
farmers of French origin, who had in the previous war passed under the English 
yoke, suddenly proceeded to their villages, and confining the men in church, dis- 
armed them and compelled all, men, women and children, to embark: after which 
they fired their houses and ravaged the whole place. The curse of the homeless 
be on the spoiler! So harshly was this deportation carried out that families were 
separated, and father and child, brother and brother, parted never to meet again. 
Among those thus separated were Gabriel and his betrothed Evangeline, for whose 


* Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie, by Henry W. Longfellow. Ticknor: Boston, 1849 
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marriage the village was already preparing. They were landed far apart. Gabriel 
and his father finally settled in Louisiana, Evangeline with one party after another 
of exiles pursued him, and for years, each seeking the other, roamed far and wide, 
till both were grey and stricken by years. Then amid the pestilence, she as a Sister 
of Mercy finds stretched on a bed of death, the betrothed of her childhood, and 
they were united in death, who had been divided in life. Through this long life 
of patient wandering the poet follows her, 


‘¢ Not through each devious path, each changeful year of existence; 
But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through the valley; 
Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 
Here and there in some open space and at intervals only.”’ 


The village before the arrival of the spoiler, the ruin of the place, the deporta- 
tion, are a pastoral in beauty and life-truthfulness superior to any thing we know. 
And throughout her wandering occur pictures of pastoral life of exquisite finish. 
It is a book, which despite its somewhat unwieldy verse, deserves to be familiar to 
every Catholic house. The influence it will exert cannot but be beneficial, and 
we trust that ere long Evangeline will be as familiar as any fairy tale of childhood. 
Some indeed would have had Father Felician more of the ascetic and less of the 
friend in his advice and encouragement, but we must confess we love him more as 
the parish priest dear and endeared to his flock, than he would have been if por- 
trayed as the more ascetical member of some religious order, who looked but to 
the perfection of the soul, unswayed by the feelings of affection which grow up 
between the aged pastor and his flock, in the quiet and retired hamlet. 

The anachronism of making Evangeline a Sister of Mercy is too slight to blemish 
the truthfulness of its Catholic portraiture. So complete is it as a whole, that we 
forbear to cite passages, as any of moderate length, like a delicate flower torn from 
its stem and its associations, would be inadequate to convey an idea of its beauty. 


**The delicate shells lay on the shore; 
The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave; 
{ wiped away the weeds and foam, 
I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 
But the poor, unsightly noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore, 
With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar.” 


Charmed with Evangeline, we turn to “ Frontenac,” by A. B. Street.* With all 
our impressions of the “‘ Gray Forest Eagle,”? we take the book with pleasure and 
pause to think who Frontenac was. The husband of a reigning belle of the 
French court, he preferred hard service and a distant government to her society 
amid the follies of Paris. His was no easy character for an uncatholic Anglo- 
Saxon to seize, from the fact that it is one which is never seen in England or her 
colonies. An Englishman will rush into vice, but his religiousness goes with it: 
once his moral tone is lost, all is lost; there is no apparent elasticity in the character 
to enable him to recover. Not so the continental of Latino-Celtic origin. His 
religiousness is seldom lost with his innocence: it may be pressed down for years 
by a burden of vice, but on the slightest advantage will recover its tone. And 
often in life, the two wili sway to and fro in so strange a mode as to excite the 


*Frontenac or the Atotarho, a Metrical Romance by A. B. Street. Scribner, N. Y, 
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utter amazement of such as know only their national character and have never 
sought to study or analyse any other. An Italian bandit praying is just as natural 
as an English highwayman would be unnatural. Yet few can comprehend this. 

Frontenac was eminently religious: he made his annual retreat, and spent 
several days in perfect seclusion each year in a portion of the Recollect convent 
which he himself erected: and yet he carried on so vigorous a crusade against the 
clergy that he actually, in the private theatricals of his officers, got up Moliére’s 
Tartuffe, and went around to the parlors of the various convents and religious 
houses and had it performed there in ridicule of the inmates. Here is a character 
to develop, to study out, and in his intercourse with French and Indian, to watch 
the operation of his character under its various phases, Let us open the book. 
In the description of scenery we recognise the author of the Gray Forest Eagle, 
and this is undoubtedly the forte of Mr. Street. Indian customs have been evi- 
dently deeply studied by him, more so than the chronicles of the time, and yet 
there are some strange errors. The Atotarho is not a war-chief, nor a runner to 
the tribes to bid them arm for war. The calumet could hardly at that period have 
been in use among the Iroquois. In all that relates to the French characters there 
is a want of definite drawing, and he constantly makes them surprised in the same 
way by the Iroquois. The concealment of Lucille’s sex is purely impossible, and 
the idea of the burning at the stake as practised by the Iroquois entirely wrong, as 
may be seen by studying any of the old accounts. As actually performed, the 
prisoner was always stripped previous to being tied to the stake, and in no case 
that I can recollect, was it intended to consume the person alive. But we are not 
discussing Indian archeology. The prayer to the blessed Virgin, beginning “ Mary, 
mother! from thy dwelling,” is perfectly lackadaisical. Scott’s Ave Maria! maiden 
mild, or Margaret’s prayer in Faust, is worth a score of them. And as to the 
meaning or object of the prayer, we are completely at a loss. The worst cantique 
in a French Mois de Marie is superior to it. Convinced that Mr. Street has not 
entered into the sphere of Catholic feelings, we run over the book and light on the 
last stanza of the last canto entitled “‘ Mass for the dead,” and how, good reader, 
do you imagine it begins? Every body knows that mass-going, at least on week 
days, is associated with certain unpleasant ideas of uncomfortably early hours; or 
hours uncomfortable at least in winter. Let us see how Mr. Street begins: 
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‘© Sunset again o’er Quebec 

Spread like a gorgeous pall, 

And again does its rich glowing loveliness deck 
River and castle and wall. 

Follows the twilight haze, 
And now the star-gemmed night, 

And outbursts the Recollect’s church in a blaze 
Of glittering spangling light.’ 


You are impressed with the idea of mass beginning just about the time when 
people are returning from the concert, and we spare the reader the rest of the mass, 
which is as good a description of a dedication, coronation or anything else, as it is 
of a mass, the whole being confined to music and incense. But the close betrays 
a still greater acquaintance with our service, 


‘* A sudden silence now; 
Each knee hath sought the floor; 
The priest breathes his blessing with upturned brow, 
And the requiem is o’er.”’ 
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The priest giving the blessing in a mass for the dead! May our author rest in 
peace. He has much to learn: there is little idea in his head of Catholicity, and 
he is of course unable to express in prose or verse the thoughts or feelings, or even 
describe the rites and ceremonies of the Church. 

Thus sadly disappointed let us turn to a volume with a title which tempts, “ Lays 
of the Scotch Cavaliers.”* The book is all Jacobinical: William of Orange is 
as much loathed by the author as by ourselves: but let us see whether he attempts 
any Catholic subject and how he handles it. None of his poems are professedly 
religious. The first, however, “ Edinburg after Flodden,”” abounds in allusions 
to Catholic practices which are always true and well chosen, and the whole will 
be read with interest. Few, indeed, we venture to say, will stop here, the whole 
volume will be perused before it is laid aside, and then a regret will arise that Mr. 
Aytoun, the talented author, has given us so few of these sketches. 

Asa specimen we will insert, though somewhat fereign to our purpose, a pas- 
sage from the execution of Montrose, the ballad which has perhaps been most 
generally praised. Montrose before his judges exclaims : 


**Now by my faith as belted knight, 

And by the name I bear, 

And by the bright St. Andrew’s cross 
That waves above us there; 

Yea, by a greater, mightier oath— 
And oh! that such should be 

By that dark stream of royal blood 
That lies *twixt you and me, 

I have not sought in battle-field 
A wreath of such renown, 

Nor dared I hope on my dying day 
To win the martyr’s crown. 

There is a chamber far away 
Where sleep the good and brave, 

But a better place ye have named for me 
Than by my father’s grave. 


For truth and right ’gainst treason’s might 


g 
This hand has always striven; 

And ye raise it up for a witness still 
In the eye of earth and heaven. 

Then nail my head on yonder tower, 
Give every town a limb, 

And God who made will gather them, 
I go from you to Him.” 


In the death scene occurs the allusion to which we referred when speaking of 
Evangeline, 
**A beam of light fell o’er him, 
Like a glory round the shriven, 
And he climbed the lofty ladder, 
As it were the path to heaven.” 


The description of the battle in the burial march of Dundee is one of the most 
nervous and picturesque to be found, and but for its length we should introduce it 


*Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, by W. H. Aytoun. Redfield; New York, 1852, 
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here. We are not, however, reviewing the work, and can only commend it for its 
beauty and spirit. 

In search of poetry bearing on the point in question we pass over the Puseyite 
authors, who are generally better informed as to Catholic thought and ceremony 
and abound in passages perfectly to our taste. Thus Keble speaking of the resur- 
rection, 


*¢God only and good angels look 
Behind the blissful screen— 
As when triumphant o’er His woes, 
The Son of God by moonlight rose, 
By all but heaven unseen; 
As when the holy Maid beheld 
Her risen Son and Lord; 
Thought has not colors half so fair 
That she to paint that hour may dare 
In silence best adored. 
The gracious dove, that brought from heaven 
The earnest of our bliss, 
Of many a chosen witness telling, 
On many a happy vision dwelling, 
Sings not a note of this.” 


His Annunciation too is most beautiful, and it is amusing to see how Bishop Doane, 
taking umbrage at the line, 


** Ave Maria! thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim,” 


launches out into a long note, in his edition of the work, and cites with commen- 
dation Bishop Mant’s lines, beginning 


‘*No solemn Hail to thee we pay.”’ 


Reading this once a friend of ours gruffly but aptly exclaimed, “ No! leave that to 
the angel Gabriel and the papists.”’ 

In search of something of our tone we meet with the “‘ Golden Legend.’’* 
Here Longfellow is as German as he was French in Evangeline. His similes are 
all such as arise in our minds, and not the mere trite, common-places of every 
jingler. What another would liken to a “statue stern and cold,” is with him 
«Like St. John Nepomuc in stone,” doubling in the thought the firmness of the 
confession-martyr, and the firmness of the marble. The story is a legend, the 
substance of which is this: a prince, Henry of Hoheneck is obsessed by the devil: 
such we take to be the idea of the poet. Some, physician real or pretended, pro- 
mises to cure him by the blood of a self-devoted virgin; and Satan in various 
human shapes, counterfeiting various personages known and unknown, seeks to 
lead him to a trial of it or drive him to despair. Elsie, the daughter of one of his 
tenants, offers to die for him, and they set out for Salerno, the place of the intended 
cure. In Hoheneck there is the character naturally good and unfettered by vice, 
but overcast with gloom, yet clinging to life: in Elsie, one who by prayer, inno- 
cence, familiar intercourse with God and the inhabitants of heaven, has without 


*The Golden Legend, by Henry W. Longfellow. Ticknor: Boston, 1851. 
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any loathing of life lost all terror of death. To her it is “ A covered bridge that 
leads from light to light.” Her friends are among the dead and she would be with 


them— 


“The saints are dead, the martyrs dead, 
And Mary and our Lord, and I 
Would walk in all humility 
The path by them illumined.” 


In their journey from the Rhine to Salerno is brought in a picture of the middle 
ages, truer to our mind than any we know elsewhere. They are neither the dark 
ages of ignorance, superstition, and folly, as they have so often been represented, 
nor are they free from error and vice. We see in them a world of good and evil, 
alternating and interchanging, borne up by a deep spirit of religion and honor, and 
an absence of great commercial avarice, the scourge of humanity. We have here 
good monks and bad, the pious pilgrim and the hypocrite, the nun compelled by 
her family to renounce the world, and yet there is no caricature. They all pass as 
in a panorama before us, and the good are certainly brought out so well and truth- 
fully, that the evil is personal and not made as a sort of unhappy result of the 
system in which they live. The parish priest, the abbot, the illuminator or copyist 
monk, and above all, the abbess, whose early love has changed to one for heaven, 
are characters which we can always contemplate with pleasure. They are addi- 
tions to our world of good and noble beings for which we owe him much. In the 
whole scope of the poem he seems to work out the idea of his Psalm of Life. 


**Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end and way, 
But to strive that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to-day. 
Life is real, life is earnest 
But this world is not its goal. 
* Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken to the soul.” 


To one who is engaged in the struggle to serve God amid the vice and temptation 
of life, these works come like a refreshing shower, giving strength. Bad and good 
are blended around us, ever have been and ever will be: but this world is not our 
goal; death is not annihilation. This life is but the prelude of a greater and hap- 
pier existence dependent on our conduct in this. Let us then take courage, and 


** With a heart for any fate 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


Throughout the poem Lucifer mingles in, tempting either in the shape of an un- 
known doctor, or the well known confessor, or the scandalous monk, or the sudden 
evil inspiration. This is all consonant with Catholic legends true or false, for even 
the latter being but exaggerations never create new ideas. Some reviewers of 
Longfellow entirely unacquainted with hagiology have made sad work with this 
part of our author’s myth. They know no Satan without hoof and horns, except 
Goethe’s Mephistophiles, and Emerson makes that character a creation of the 
German author. “Goethe,” says he, “ would have no word that did not cover a 
thing—so he flies at the throat of the imp—He shall be real, he shall be modern, 
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he shall be European ; he shall dress like a gentleman and accept the manners and 
walk in the streets, or he shall not extmt. Accordingly, he stripped him of mytho- 
logic gear, of horns, cloven foot, harpoon tail, brimstone, looked for him in his own 
mind, ete., and he flung into literature, in his Mephistophiles, the first organic figure, 
that has been added for some ages and which will remain as long as the Prome- 
theus.”’* 

Impressed apparently with the same idea, an English reviewer sees in the Golden 
Legend but a copy of Faust: now all this is mere ignorance and error. What is 
Margaret to Elsie! or what trace of resemblance can be found between the demon 
companion to whom Faust attaches himself willingly, and the demon who seeks 
the eternal ruin of Prince Henry, but who is baffled by one who never forsakes his 
allegiance to God. 

In the various scenes of the drama Longfellow has passages which will ever be 
read with delight. We venture to extract 


ELSIE’S PRAYER. 


**My Redeemer and my Lord, 
I beseech Thee, I entreat Thee, 
Guide me in each act and word 
That hereafter I may meet Thee, 
Watching, waiting, hoping, yearning 
With my lamp well trimmed and burning. 
Interceding 
With these bleeding 
Wounds upon Thy hands and side, 
For all who have lived and erred 
Thou hast suffered, Thou hast died, 
Scourged and mocked and crucified, 
And in the grave hast Thou been buried. 
If my feeble prayer can reach Thee, 
O my Saviour, I beseech Thee, 
Even as Thou hast died for me 
More sincerely 
Let me follow where Thou leadest, 
Let me bleeding, as Thou bleedest, 
Die, if dying I may give 
Life to one who asks to live, 
And more nearly, 
Dying thus resemble Thee. 


THE CONFESSIONAL. 


And here in a corner of the wall, 

Shadowy; silent, apart from all, 

With its awful portal open wide, 

And its latticed windows on either side, 
And its step well worn by the bended knees 
Of one or two centuries, 

Stands the village confessional. 


*Emerson’s Representative Men. 
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Here sits the priest: and faint and low, 
Like the sighing of an evening breeze, 
Comes through these painted lattices 
The ceaseless sound: of human woe. 


ITALY. 


This is indeed the blessed Mary’s land, 

Virgin and Mother of our Redeemer! 

All hearts are touched and softened at her name; 
Alike the bandit with the bloody hand, 

The priest, the prince, the scholar and the peasant, 
The man of deeds, the visionary dreamer, 

Pay homage to her as one ever present! 

And even as children, who have much offended 
A too indulgent father, in great shame, 

Penitent and yet not daring unattended 

To go into his presence, at the gate 

Speak with their sister, and confiding wait 

Till she goes in before and intercedes: 

So men repenting of their evil deeds, 

And yet not venturing rashly to draw near 
With their requests an angry Father’s ear, 

Offer to her their prayers and their confession, 
And she in heaven for them makes intercession. 
And if our faith had given us nothing more 
Than this example of all womanhood, 

So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good, 

So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure, 

This were enough to prove it higher, truer 
Than all the creeds the world had known before.” 


e 
Ls 


In “The Chapel of the Hermits,” by Whittier,* we expect to find Catholic 
scenes portrayed, but alas! we are disappointed. There is a little praise of Fene- 
lon, whose good qualities would be as unknown to his Anglo-Saxon admirers as 
those of Vincent of Paul, Macmoir, Mme. de la Peltrie, de Renty, Sillery, Mar- 
garet Bourgeois, or any other heroic child of France of his day, but for the fact 
that one of Fenelon’s works was condemned for some erroneous doctrine. He 
does not overlook this fact. A warm advocate of all the European revolutionizers, 
except the slaves whom Kossuth would oppress and Jellachich set free, Whittier is 
very severe in his denunciations of priests, and the “ Chapel of the Pilgrims” 
abounds in expressions which rank him with the legion of mere foul-mouthed 
revilers. And it is a pity, for he has real talent, and with a little more knowledge, 
a heart which seems good would dictate far other stuff than the silly lines he has 
written the last few years. We have little hope for him, however: his undisguised 
admiration and unveiled imitation of Emerson, that arch-infidel of our land, are 
no tokens that he will ever find the truth. Emerson too is a poet, but to him 
Christism is like any other ism, the Koran more than the Bible, every thing God 
but God. In vain in his poetry or prose do we seek one Christian thought: much 
is blasphemous, more too transcendental to analyze, sift or comprehend. The 
witty Holmes cuts severely at this John Paul style of poetry and prose in one of his 
poems ; but he too, poor child of the mist, without any star or chart to guide him, 


*The Chapel of the Hermits, by Whittier. Ticknor: Bostor, 1852. 
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weary of the doubts that rose at his tread, falls back on the faith of his parents and 
makes that unquestionably the surest path. He is almost devoid of bigotry: and 
we believe would invest a Catholic subject with its proper drapery did he attempt 
one. 
** Down the chill street, that curves in gloomiest shade, 
What marks betray yon solitary maid? 
The cheek’s red rose, that speaks of balmier air; 
The Celtic blackness of her braided hair, 
The gilded missal in her ’kerchief tied; 
Poor Nora, exile from Killarney’s side.’’ 
Addressing then a young Presbyterian : 
‘*True the harsh founders of thy Church reviled 
That ancient faith, the trust of Erin’s child; 
Must thou be raking in the crumbled past? 
See from the ashes of Helvetia’s pile 
The whitened skull of old Servetus smile 
Round her young heart thy ‘Romish Upas’ threw 
Its firm deep fibres strengthening as she grew; 
Thy sneering voice may call them popish tricks 
Her Latin prayers, her dangling crucifix, 
But ‘De profundis’ blessed her father’s grave; 
That ‘idol’ cross her dying mother gave.’’* 


He needs but a due degree of information, and that we are sure he will acquire 
before he attempts to portray. 

In our review we have found one writer entirely Catholic, others willing to be 
so in their pictures, but too ignorant; a third class capable, but unwilling. Long- 
fellow will however find imitators, and there is a prospect that ere long a small 
shelf may be filled with books, which will redeem English literature from the 
heavy charge of being “a conspiracy against Catholic truth.” 





! 
, 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION FOR CATHOLICS. 


LEcTURE DELIVERED 1n Cincinnati, May IIth, srrorE THE Youno MeEn’s 
Carnoxic Lirerary Institute, sy Very Rev. E. McManon. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—The subject of this evening’s lecture has been considered 
of such magnitude, that it has engaged the attention of some of the ablest and 
most distinguished men of our country. 

Indeed they have almost exhausted the vast resources of their mighty intellects 
in portraying its great importance, and in urging upon the consideration of Catho- 
lics its pressing necessity. Their luminous views and irresistible arguments on 
the subject, have been felt and appreciated not only by us who are of the house- 
hold of faith, but even by those who are without, so that it may be truly said of 
them “ In omnem terram exivit sonus eorum: et in fines orbis terre verba eorum.” 

The subject of my lecture, therefore, having been treated of by such men, itis, you 
may rest assured, with no ordinary diffidence that I approach it. But I am some- 


*Poems by O. W. Holmes. Ticknor: Boston, 1823. 
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what encouraged by the conviction that the moral world is arranged in a manner 
somewhat analogous to the physical world, and that as in the latter there are 
various grades of planets, so in the former the lights of the human intellect vary 
in vast proportions—some being brilliant and dazzling—others, tame and weak, 
descending even so far as to be almost imperceptible. There is this, however, 
connected with it calculated to make us satisfied under the circumstances, that 
this variety in the moral as well as in the physical world is necessary to constitute 
the beauty and perfection of the whole. 

Hence notwithstanding my diffidence, I will endeavor to make some remarks 
on Catholic education for Catholics, hoping that the adage, “‘ every little helps,’’ 
will be verified in this instance. 

But, before I proceed, it may be well to observe that this lecture was prepared 
for Catholics, or rather for Catholic parents, exclusively. And as I wished to be 
entirely practical, I have carefully avoided all abstract views and reasoning on the 
subject. I have constantly kept in view our present position and our immediate 
wants. And in doing this I have preferred to convince Catholics of their obliga- 
tions to select Catholic schools for their children, by showing them that they cannot 
conscientiously send them to any other. This course appeared to me more desir- 
able, as it would strike them more forcibly than any direct argument I might ad- 
duce in favor of Catholic education. For the inference is irresistible, that Catholic 
education is the only alternative for Catholic children, if they cannot conscien- 
tiously avail themselves of any other, in consequence of the danger to their reli- 
gious principles from attending such schools. This much being premised, I will 
now proceed. 

Much, very much has been said on the nature and science of mind. Mental 
philosophers have wasted their strength in useless, and unmeaning conjectures, 
and arguments in relation to it. Believing that in discussing the subject, they 
must examine the essence of mind, they were led into many fruitless speculations, 
which contributed in no useful respect to the discovery of truth. They invented 
theories and made hypotheses which can neither be proved nor refuted, inasmuch 
as there is nothing in nature, with which the mind can be compared. The camera 
obscura, the mirror and storehouse, with which the mind has been sometimes 
compared, may or may not be true as the case may be. The science of mind has 
nothing to do with them. Such speculations, to say the least of them, do not 
throw any additional light on the subject. The only purpose they can serve is to 
show the genius of man and to render his intellect more acute, and therefore more 
capable of appreciating the refined distinctions of the schools. Discussions like 
these are not the proper sphere of philosophical inquiry, inasmuch as they are 
beyond the reach of the human faculties. Consequently the object of true science 
on this subject is the investigation of facts respecting the operations of the mind 
itself, and its intercourse with the external world. All that we know of the 
mind is that it is an active, thinking principle—that it wills, reasons, and remem- 
bers, and that it carries on intercourse with, and receives impressions from the ex- 
ternal world through the senses. 

Beyond this we know nothing of the mind. “So far shalt thou go and no 
farther,” therefore should be the rule of all, whenever it is question of the essence 
of mind. But whatever may be said of the nature of mind, its essence or occult 
qualities, we know for certain that it can be cultivated and improved, that it can 
be formed and strengthened. Something similar to what takes place in reference 
to the body happens with regard to the mind. The mother teaches the child to 
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speak and walk, she watches its first attempt, she hangs with breathless silence on 
its incipient efforts to lisp the words that she has uttered. She extends her hand 
to enable it to make the necessary motion that approaches to a walk—she exhibits 
before its dazzled gaze something that will act as an incentive to do so. She wit- 
nesses the daily progress the child makes with commingled feelings of pride and 
pleasure, until she sees him walk, yea, run with ease, and hears him utter all the 
words that are used in the common parlance of the day, and connect them to- 
gether with propriety in conversation. In the same manner is the mind to be 
trained and formed—cultivated and improved. It should be disciplined early, as it 
is of great advantage in strengthening its powers to be practised a little in thinking 
and reasoning on various subjects correctly. Correct opinions should then be 
formed on the nature of religion and on the subject of human duty. It is vastly 
more important that our views should be correct with regard to divine faith than 
on any other subject. If our minds are thoroughly imbued with sound religious 
principles, we will very naturally, nay, almost instinctively apply them in what- 
ever circumstances we may be placed. But besides the principles of faith which 
should be explained and inculcated in the time of youth, the frame-work of the 
moral system is to be constructed, around which the character is to be formed, 
and by which our opinions on almost all other subjects are to be modified. It is 
in the season of youth that we should be taught to conform our conduct to the 
principles of true religion—to do what is right because it is right, and to live in 
this world with the constant object in view of pleasing God, and accomplishing 
His holy will by keeping His commandments, and believing in the revelation 
which He has given us and which religion teaches us. 

But how are all those advantages to be gained? What are the most effectual 
means of imparting them? I answer by education. And to Catholics I say that 
it is only by receiving a Catholic education they can be secured. For if it be 
true, as our Church teaches, that the genuine revelation which God has given to 
man—the divine faith absolutely necessary for salvation, is not to be found else- 
where, the Catholic child cannot find its principles inculcated and explained by 
those who are not only not members of his Church, but bitterly opposed to it, (as 
is the case with almost all who are without.) If our faith then is dearer to us than 
our lives—if we should value it more than any thing on earth, can Catholic parents 
conscientiously send their children to any school where they may be exposed to 
suffer the least injury in that respect. I do not stop to inquire whether this is 
done by a direct attack upon the Church of which the children are members, or 
whether it is done by delicate inuendos, by sneers, or ridicule. The effect is the 
same; nay, the sneers and ridicule may be more powerful in making the child 
ashamed of his religion, in causing him to deny that he is a Catholic, and ths 
sapping the foundation of faith in him, than any other means that may be adopte’. 

But I prefer to show the propriety and fitness of a Catholic education for Catho- 
lics rather than the strict obligation which the rigid line of argument I have been 
pursuing implies. There are various kinds of education—the military, the medical, 
the legal, the mercantile and the mechanical. Suppose, then, a father wishes to 
educate his son for the army or navy—what kind of an education will he give him? 
will he send him to study law or medicine, or will he put him in a mercantile house, 
or in the shop of a master mechanic? Certainly not. On the contrary he will 
very naturally, and properly say—tI intend my son for the profession of arms, and 
consequently it will be necessary for him to know how to wield the sword and 
eutlass with skill and dexterity—to use the musket and rifle with unerring aim, 
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and to be inured to hardships and dangers in the camp and in the field. Of what 
avail then would it be for him to be able to quote Blackstone, Coke or Littleton— 
to talk of digests and statutes? His business is to fight, to meet the enemy sword 
in hand, and. not to talk or parley. What use can it be to him to add up dollars 
and cents in a counting-house, which would altogether unfit him for the profession 
he is to pursue? No, the father will very properly remark, I will send him to a 
school which is expressly opened to teach his profession. And he would justly 
pursue this course with ten, with a hundred-fold more determination, if any or all 
of the other professions were inimical to the military—if they were constantly at- 
tacking and misrepresenting it in season and out of season., You see the inference 
from this illustration. You must admit its truth, nay, you would blame the father 
alluded to were he to adopt any other course than the one he has pursued. You 
would say that he would act unjustly towards his son, in sending him to learn 
any other profession than that which he intended him to pursue, and especially if 
that other profession made it a point, on every possible occasion, to ridicule and 
condemn the profession of arms, and to induce the whole class or school to do the 
same. ‘* Mutato nomine fabula de te narratur,” I say to the Catholic parent. 

To you it applies with redoubled force. You wish your child to be a Catholic— 
you wish him to have a thorough knowledge of his religion—to be well instructed 
therein, not only so far as general principles are concerned, but in all the details of 
faith and morals. 

If you do not wish this, you do not value the immortal soul and eternal welfare 
of your child—you fall far short of the conduct of the father alluded to, in a matter 
infinitely inferior to that which should engross your whole attention. If this were 
the case, you would be undeserving the name of father, and monster not man 
should be your appellation. But I am unwilling to admit that there can be any 
father deserving the name of this description. Therefore, 1 must suppose that 
you are deeply interested in the Catholic education of your child. But where is 
this Catholic education to be obtained? Is it in a school where they make profes- 
sion of teaching no religion at all, where religion is entirely eliminated? The 
tendency of this is to make your child a pagan or an infidel. Such a system differs 
in nothing from the schools of the ancient pagans where the name and nature of 
the true God, as well as the duties and obligations of man to Him, were never 
mentioned—were entirely unknown. And alas! it is of such schools that we hear 
some persons boast, as a proof of liberality in this our enlightened nineteenth cen- 
tury, although we know that they are the prolific source of the latitudinarian prin- 
ciples that are so rife amongst us. Is not this the origin of much if not of all the 
infidelity that pervades our land,—that lifts its haughty head and stalks abroad with 
majestic air, sneering and scoffing at all religion as fit only to amuse women and 
children? Whether all these awful consequences to religion and morality be the 
result of such schools or not, one thing is certain that the direct tendency of them 
is to make learned pagans or infidels, if you will, but not to make good Christians. 
“Do men gather grapes from thorns or figs from thistles?”’ As well might you 
expect the grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles, as to expect that such schools 
would produce any thing butirreligion and impiety. ‘The common saying, “ where 
ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be wise,” is eminently applicable and infallibly true 
in this case. For ignorance of profane learning accompanied with the simplicity 
of faith and a knowledge of the divine truths which it teaches, is infinitely prefer- 
able to all the pagan education which such schools impart. In a word, education 
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that is not based upon religion is a curse, instead of a blessing, to any nation or 
people amongst whom such system is pursued. 

Can a Catholic parent then send his child to such schools? I answer, no.* 

But is the other alternative safer for him, and for the religion of his child? Can 
he send him to a sectarian school, where there is an open Bible without note or 
comment, which is interpreted according to the religious views of the teacher? I 
mean, of course, the Protestant Bible. The child in this case would be in danger 
of suffering the shipwreck of his faith, by falling into the arms of paganism or 
infidelity, on the one hand, or of dangerous and fatal error on the other. I wish 
not, however, to be understood as depreciating the written Word of God, or as 
placing on an equal footing the infidel or pagan, and any of the Christian sects 
with which we are surrounded. No; on the contrary, I revere the true written 
Word of God—I believe it to be divinely inspired and as such I hold it sacred—I 
receive its teachings with all the simplicity of faith. And further I hold that any 
form of Christianity, however erroneous, is better for the morals of the community 
than the paganism or infidelity which must follow, at least, indirectly from educa- 
tion not based upon religion. But what I mean to say is this, that if a Catholic 
child loses divine faith, it matters little whether it was in the infidel or sectarian 
school he lost it. 

Can then a Catholic parent, I repeat it, send his child to a sectarian school even 
where the teacher makes profession of not interfering with the religion of the child? 
I answer no! first, for the reason assigned when speaking of the father who wished 
to give his son a military education. For as that father would not send his son to 
the schools of law or medicine, because they do not teach the science necessary 
for his profession, so the Catholic father who wishes his son to know his religion 
cannot send him to schools where it is not only never taught, but where he knows 
that he will never hear a favorable word concerning it. And second, because al- 
though no direct attack may be made upon it, yet the very atmosphere which he 
breathes there, is infected with hostility to his creed—all his associates are uncom- 
promising enemies of his religion. 

Will any parent who loves his child, send that child for some trifling advantage 
into a country infected with malaria, whose fetid atmosphere may cause a linger- 
ing disease which will make him drag outa sickly existence for a few years, and 
finally eventuate in death? Certainly not. How then can a Catholic parent 
expose his child to an atmosphere impregnated with heresy or fatal error which 
stealthily though surely may produce a spiritual malady causing disease and death 
to the soul—a malady, whose malignant form may not develop itself until the 
child reaches maturity, when the bad passions add strength and vigor to the 
influences that were set to work in these sectarian schools. Oh how many 
been lost to Catholicity from causes similar to these! Where are our hundreds, 
our thousands, of young men who were baptized in the Church—who often knelt 
at their mother’s knees lisping the sweet accents of Catholic prayers, and learning 
the first rudiments of their holy faith? Alas! Where are they now! Our large 
cities and perhaps our towns are thronged with them. 

But, alas! they are gone—they have lost their faith. The Church weeps over 
them, not for herself but for their souls. Like Rachel weeping over her children— 
noluit consolari quia non sunt. And will you, Catholic parents expose your chil- 
dren, the present rising generation in whom, under God, all our hopes are centred 


*The lecturer no doubt supposes, in these remarks, that the schools in question not 
only impart a merely secular knowledge, but are dangerous to faith and morals.—Ed. Met. 
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for the perpetuity and diffusion of true religion in this country to a similar catas- 
trophe in sending them to such schools ? 

Oh! no! Forbid it heaven and heaven’s God! never, never, I hope, shall we 
witness such a course pursued by parents, and such sad consequences again. 

I have said that besides the atmosphere of sectarian schools being inimical to 
our faith, the associations formed in them should prevent Catholic parents from 
sending their children to them. And why? For the very reason that such associ- 
ations have a deleterious influence on the minds of Catholic youth. I will make 
my meaning clear by an illustration which will be, I hope, intelligible to all. But 
first let me observe, that whilst I discountenance this association of Catholic chil- 
dren with others in sectarian schools, I do not, by any means, intend to make this 
general, or to insinuate in the least, that this should extend to their social or busi- 
ness intercourse amongst those whose minds are formed and whose principles are 
already fixed. I said that I would make my meaning clearly understood by an 
illustration. Let us then suppose a Jew who has children whom he wishes to 
raise in all the principles of his religion. Let us suppose him to be a great lover 
of the law and a great advocate for its strict observance, and further, that he is con- 
stantly impressing its importance on the minds of his children. But unfortunately 
for him, he lives in a Christian community—he has none but Christian schools to 
which he can send his children, their associates there are all Christian, and conse- 
quently his children will hear nothing but what is either immediately or remotely con- 
nected with Christianity. It is more or less mixed up with every thing they learn— 
with geography, history, grammar, and all the minor branches of education. The 
Bible is read every day—perhaps the New Testament, as it were by accident,— 
for the teacher has promised his father that he will not interfere with the religion 
of his children—those passages which record the criminality of the Jews and the 
part they took in the crucifixion and death of Christ, as well as of the persecution 
of his disciples are read. And remember, all this happens without any intention, 
of course, on the part of the teacher to interfere in the least with those children’s 
religion. In the mean time, they never hear a word favorable to the religion of 
their parents, or theirown conscientious convictions. On the contrary, their young 
associates laugh at them and ridicule the idea of their monster religion—talk of its 
absurdity, and treat it with contempt, until the children cower before them, and 
being overwhelmed with the load of obloquy that is heaped upon them, hang 
down their heads in shame, wishing that their parents were members of some 
other Church, and promising secretly within themselves that they will abandon 
that odious system as soon as possible. All this, you will say, is well enough, so 
far as the Jewish religion isconcerned. Beitso. ButIask you, Catholic parents, 
are you willing that your children should go through such a fiery ordeal, that 
their religious principles should be exposed to such atest? You may tell me 
that you can and will counteract such influences by your zeal and assiduity in 
instilling into the minds of your children sound religious principles. But I answer 
that you cannot display more zeal and labor in guarding your children against the 
dangerous influences of such causes, than did the Jewish father according to the 
supposition I have made. And yet acommon sense view of the case must con- 
vince us all that the faith of his children has been greatly weakened, if not alto- 
gether ruined, by such associations. And can you hope for any other result, when 
you put your children in a similar situation ? 

But it may be said that this picture, of the danger to Catholic children from 
sectarian schools, is too highly colored—there is more romance than reality in it— 
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the description is the result of an overheated imagination, excited by enthusiasm 
for the cause of Catholic education. Nay, some Catholic parent may say, “] 
have been educated in a sectarian school, I never went to any other. Yet I ama 
Catholic—and a firm believer in all my Church teaches—my principles have never 
been weakened—they have always remained unchanged. Catholic children can, 
therefore, go to such schools with perfect safety—there is no danger to be appre- 
hended from them. This hue and cry raised against them, is but a bugbear got 
up to frighten the weak-minded. I have encountered all the threatened dangers 
and have come off unscathed, and all those influences of which you speak, were 
brought to bear on me.” Let us test the soundness of this reasoning. It may, 
indeed, appear specious, at first sight, but being sifted a little we will find itas light 
as chaff, “ it will vanish into thin air.” A comparison in point will place it in its 
true light, and, therefore, strip it of all its force if any it ever had. Here is a sol- 
dier who has served in many campaigns. He has met the enemy face to face, 
sword in hand, in many engagements. Yet, he has come forth unscathed—not a 
scar or wound on his person to attest the imminent danger to which he has been 
exposed, or the deadly conflict in which he has frequently mingled. Will any one 
say, that because this has happened to him, or to ten, or to a hundred others, the 
profession of arms has no danger in it—there is nothing to be apprehended from 
it—there is as much safety in the field of battle, amongst the dead and dying, as 
there is in your peaceful home and your comfortable fireside? I presume there is 
no one of sufficient hardihood to answer in the affirmative. And yet, this is pre- 
cisely the case of the man who says that He has come forth unscathed, so far as 
his faith and his Church are concerned, from those sectarian schools. If he and 
some others have not been injured by the foul atmosphere of fatal error and hereti- 
cal association, must the time-honored maxim, admitted by all the world, “evil 
communications corrupt good morals,”’ have lost its force for the rest of mankind? 

Why! the veriest tyro in experience, in the knowledge of the world, will form 
a better estimate of things—a more correct opinion than this—he will judge 
pretty fairly of your character from the company you keep. Tell me your com- 
pany, and I’ll tell you who you are, is a wise saying, founded upon experience, 
which each of us sees verified in his own circle of acquaintance every day. 

Let any man of ordinary intelligence sojourn for a while in the city of Phila- 
delphia, and he will see the consequences of this association. I will not say evil, 
for in this case it may not be so. He will see its consequences amongst that peace- 
ful, orderly class of our fellow-citizens, “ the Society of Friends.” Let him com- 
pare their number now with that of thirty or forty years ago and he will see how 
few they are now compared with those of that period. Why is this, he may ask 
himself, and truth will answer, from association. The sons and daughters of the 
followers of William Penn mingled with those who held the broad-brimmed hat 
and round cut coat in horror :—perhaps they ridiculed it as being unfashionable. 
The children doffed the habiliments through shame, and with them, no doubt shook 
off the religion of their parents. This can be verified. But I presume that there 
is scarcely one of my audience who will call it in question. 

Well, then, with such examples before us—with such lessons taught us by ex- 
perience, I must conclude that there is none of us insensible to the danger to which 
Catholic children are exposed in frequenting sectarian schools. Therefore, Catho- 
lic parents, who do so (if there are any such) are highly censurable, and they 
will have to answer for it before God. 
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But I may be told that my reasoning may be used against myself. Sectarians 
may retort upon me, and use the very saine line of argument which I have been 
pursuing against sending Protestant children to Catholic schools. Well, I ac- 
knowledge their right to do so, and if they view Catholicity in the same light in 
which we view sectarianism, I say that they are bound to keep their children from 
our schools. The question of danger to the children in frequenting the schools of 
either, arises from the conviction of the fatal error in point of faith into which 
they may fall. Hence, the comparative merits of both systems should be thorough- 
ly examined, and the truth of one and the falsehood of the other satisfactorily esta- 
blished before a change of views on the school question can take place. But, this 
is not the proper time or place for such discussion. I will merely add that the 
obligation of keeping our children from certain schools, and of sending them to 
others, is merely a detail or a consequence of principles and views which must be 
settled on another basis. And, hence, I repeat what I have already said, that so 
long as Protestants entertain the same principles and views as Catholics, however 
ill-founded and erroneous they may be on their part, provided they act from con- 
science, they are bound to follow them until they are corrected, which they should 
endeavor to do as soon as possible. But enough of this at present. 

A few words on the common schools and I have done. Can Catholics con- 
scientiously send their children to them ? 

This is a vital and all important question ,and, consequently, requires more time 
than I can possibly give to it at this late hour. 

Fortunately, however, it has been discussed in almost all its bearings by some 
of our ablest men, and, therefore, there is little left for me to say on the subject, 
were I competent and disposed to say it. However, I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that Catholics cannot conscientiously send their children to them. You may 
very naturally ask me for my reasons. I answer, that they are already spread out 
before you. For whatever I have said of the dangerous tendency of sectarian 
schools for Catholic children, is strictly true of the common schools. All my 
reasoning and arguments against the former, are equally applicable to the latter. 
The views and positions I have taken for discountenancing Catholic children from 
attending the one, hold equally good with regard to the other. And why? Be- 
cause they cannot be properly considered other than sectarian. In the first place, 
either the Bible is used in them or it is not. And by the Bible, I mean the Pro- 
testant Bible. If it is used—then all the bad consequences of which I have already 
spoken, and many more to which I have not alluded, will be the result. The prin- 
ciple of private judgment gives the right to the teacher to interpret it according to 
the views of the sect to which he belongs. This interpretation, of course, will 
clash with Catholic truth. The real presence, the holy sacrifice of the mass, com- 
munion under one kind, purgatory, praying for the dead, the indissolubility of 
marriage, and so on, can form no part nor parcel of Christianity, because our 
learned teacher says, he cannot find them in his Bible. The Catholic child, not 
previously instructed, and thus not strengthened and not fortified in his faith, because 
perhaps, of the inability or want of disposition on the part of the parent to give 
the necessary time and atéention to it, looks up with anxious gaze into the face of 
the teacher, and drinks in the words as they come from his lips without any sus- 
picion or doubt, that they are not Gospel truths. These are amongst his first im- 
pressions of religion, and we know how lasting they are. The mind of a child in 
the hands of the teacher is like clay in the hands of the potter, which is moulded 
into any form he pleases, or like wax, which receives any impression you think 
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proper to give it. You can easily imagine, therefore, what form such a teacher 
will give it, and what will be the nature of the impression he will make upon it. 

Are you willing, Catholic parents, that the minds of your children should re- 
ceive the form of fatal error or be stamped with the character of sectarianism? 
You will answer, no! Then you cannot conscientiously send them to the publie 
or common schools. 

But is the other alternative, that of teaching no religion better? I have already 
answered that question. You have my views on the subject in a previous part of 
this lecture, and it is unnecessary to repeat them here. 

Suffice it to say, then, that if religious principles are entirely discarded from 
those schools, you cannot send your children to them. And, as in either ease, 
then, you would jeopardize the faith and religious principles of your children: 
you cannot conscientiously expose them to such danger. 

Again, the teachers in those schools are almost always Protestants—belonging to 
some sect. Now, any one who knows any thing of school teaching, knows very 
well that the viva vox magistri can use a powerful influence in the formation of 
the principles of the pupil: it is powerful for weal or woe in the lessons that are 
imparted. And this is true, whether the text books that are used be sectarian in 
their character or not. How easy is it for him to falsify history, er give it a gloss 
which will cause it to say what he pleases. When teaching geography, he places, 
for example, before his pupils the maps of Italy, of France, or of Spain, and he 
tells them that these countries are principally inhabited by Papists, that they are a 
superstitious and immoral people—that they are very ignorant and are not allowed 
to read the Bible,—that they worship images and are, therefore, idolators, and that 
religious liberty is entirely unknown amongst them.—How easy is it, I repeat it, fora 
teacher to instill the poison of error into the mind of the unsuspecting child, by 
such a course as this? And thus it can be with regard to almost every branch of 
science and literature which the pupil is learning. Sometimes, I admit that this 
may not and does not happen. But are Catholic parents justified in exposing 
their children even to the remote danger of such a state of things, by sending them 
to those schools? I tell them they do it at their own peril, and the peril of their 
children’s souls. But ean it be that the states which have established the school 
system intended that it should be a proselytizing institution? I am disposed to 
answer it in the negative, although as things exist at present the system has that 
appearance. 

Is it possible then, that no remedy ean be applied that would make them safe for 
Catholies to partake of the benefits they were intended to confer upon the citizens 
at large? Not whilst they are conducted upon the present basis. This is, 1 might 
say, impossible, notwithstanding the most liberal policy and the best intentions on 
the part of the powers that be. To make you sensible of this, I will suppose, that 
there is a huge crank or lever in the centre of every state working a vast machine 
whose parts extend throughout the length and breadth of the land. The mass of 
materials which it puts in operation is vast and unwieldy, as well as very intricate 
in its details. Some of its parts are so refined and delicate in their texture, that 
they require constant care and attention. This being the case, you ean readily 
imagine how easily such complicated machinery can get out of order, and I care 
not how skilful and scientific may be the engineer and those who serve under him, 
or are connected with him in working this machine—it can scarcely be made suf- 
ficient to subserve the purpose for which it was erected. And this will be emi- 
nently so, if wisdom did not plan its first erection—if instead of mature refleetion 
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which might have made it, at least partially, useful and beneficial to all, haste and 
folly, and perhaps sinister intentions, left it incomplete by neglecting some essen- 
tial part necessary for its successful operation. But I will not carry out this any 
farther. What has been said is quite sufficient to show you that in this figure 
you can easily recognise the school system. 

The basis or the pian of it, is laid in the capital of the State with the intention 
that the system shall be felt and acted upon in every city, and town, and hamlet of 
the country. Now, I pass over in silence the just exceptions that might be taken 
by Catholics to the plan as it exists. I will say nothing of the great majority of 
the body that devised it, being anti-Catholic, and of course inimical in their feelings 
towards us, although this might be sufficient to convince us that no measure favor- 
able to Catholics would be adopted. All this I will pass over in silence. I will 
even give them credit for good intentions, and speak of the working of the system 
as it is. 

However, we must not forget that those who have formed it, keep it up, and 
annually vote the funds for its support, are by nature and education opposed to 
the Catholic Church—entertain against her prejudices which they have imbibed 
with their mother’s milk—sufficient to make us say, “can any thing good come 
from Nazareth.” I will merely say, that so far as the persons, who are appointed 
to conduct and manage it, are concerned, Catholics have nothing favorable to ex- 
pect, their conscientious scruples will not be respected. I have known in a sister 
state where sectarian preachers, some of them open and declared enemies of 
Catholicity, were invariably appointed superintendents. At one time was an 
Episcopalian, at another a Presbyterian, again a Baptist, but never a Catholic. 
Now, is not this sufficient to make us think that there is something rotten in Den- 
mark, and to reject the proffered boon of free education for our children on those 
terms—saying in the language of Roman, “‘Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes?” 
For what, I ask, can Catholics hope from the tender mercies of such superinten- 
dents?. What regard will they have to our religious convictions? What guarantee 
have we under such superintendents, that the faith of our children will not be 
tampered with? Will our position there be consulted, in the selection of unex- 
ceptionable class books? Will any general direction and instruction be given to 
the schosl directors and teachers, not to annoy Catholics, nor to treat their religion 
with disrespect—to use no opprobrious epithets to them or of them? This we 
cannot, need not, expect from such superintendents. 

But suppose, that the superintendent is all that we could wish, can he, if he 
would, prevent all the abuses and remedy all the evils of a system so complicated 
and unwieldy? I answer, no! and I must request you to remember what I have 
said of that vast machine of which I have just spoken. From the description 
there given, you see how difficult it is to keep it in order, and to make it answer al | 
the ends for which it was intended. This moral machine, the school system, is 
more difficult of being managed—it is more unwieldy and more uncertain in its 
operations. And the reason is, as mental philosophers teil us, that moral causes 
are more incontrolable than physical causes. Hence they say that one of the most 
uncertain of sciences is political economy, because the human mind is subject to 
80 many impulses and passions, that no certain calculation can be made upon it. 
As a proof of this, they assume that the same causes may be brought to bear upon 
two different occasions entirely similar. In the one case, they will be entirely 
successful—in the other, they may entirely fail. This, they say, depends upon the 
State of the human mind, which is acted upon on both occasions. Now, it is 
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quite otherwise in many of the physical sciences. A chemist, for example, can 
test with certainty the truth or falsehood of his proposition or principle, by repeated 
experiments. If one does not succeed he will continue until he establishes to the 
satisfaction of all, the points which he wished to elucidate. The operator in the 
telegraph office, if the electricity fail to transmit the message, will examine the 
various parts of the magnetic battery, and if he finds that there is nothing out of 
order there, he will know for certain that the wires are broken. The same may 
be said of the skilful engineer, in regard to the engine of which he has charge, but 
not so with regard to the moral machine—the school system. For however just 
and liberal the superintendent and state may be—however much they may be 
disposed to make the system unexceptionable to Catholics, so long as it is con- 
ducted on its present principles, it must fail in the accomplishment of their benevo- 
lent purpose. There are so many causes, which they cannot control, coming 
between them and the immediate management of the schools, that their good in- 
tentions if they exist become a nullity. 

In the first place, there are the school directors elected by the voters of the town- 
ship, both of whom are generally opposed to Catholics. These appoint or elect 
the teachers, and you may easily imagine what kind of teachers these will be. If 
the teacher is a Catholic he is discarded, no matter what his qualifications may 
otherwise be. How many Catholic—men whom I knew to be well qualified for 
the office, have come to us and said, such or such a common school is vacant, and 
we are certain that we would be appointed if we were not Catholics: others have 
told us that they were examined—they were found competent, but the directors 
having asked them their religion, and being told that they were Catholics, they 
were set aside. What fair-play can we expect from such glaring, bigoted, par- 
tiality? What irreligious treatment and intolerance must not our children experi- 
ence from such teachers who know well that by tampering with their faith they 
secure the favor of their employers, and believe further that they render a service 
to God ? 

What, then, must Catholics be obliged to pay taxes to support those schools and 
not avail themselves of them? I answer that it is better to do this than to put in 
jeopardy the souls of their children, than to expose them to the loss of their faith. 
One thing is certain, that you cannot conscientiously send them to such schools, 
unless you value a few dollars and cents more than you value the religion and 
souls of the precious little ones whom God has committed to your keeping. 

But I will bring the case home to each of you, in a manner in which you can- 
not fail to feel it. Suppose, for example, one of your children lies dangerously 
ill,—your family physician, whom you pay by the year, attends him, we will say 
faithfully ; but the child sinks, the disease gains ground, and is likely to terminate 
its existence in a very short period—some friend whispers into your ear—call in 
another physician, and let them hold a consultation,—perhaps the child may be 
saved. Will you hesitate—will you stop to count the cost—will you say that it Is 
a hardship—too great a burden to pay both physicians? Oh no! you will say, 
the life of my child is dearer to me than thousands,—send for the physician im- 
mediately —any, every expense must be undergone, provided my child is saved. 

What! is there any Catholic who values the bodily life of his child more than he 
does its soul? Would he be willing to spend thousands in the former case, and 
hesitate in the latter, where its spiritual life and happiness for eternity are involved 
in the issue? Oh no! there cannot be a Catholic who values his own soul or the 
souls of his children, who will do it. Therefore, fix the thought firmly in your 
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un minds, that come what will, you cannot conscientiously send your children to 
od those schools, although they may even force you to pay the odious tax for their 
ne support. 
e But what, you may say to me, are you todo? I will tell you: imitate the 
1e faithful Irish who were obliged for centuries to pay the odious impost of tithes for 
of the support of a false, persecuting Church, in which they did not believe. They 
y submitted, however, to it, waiting patiently like the children of Israel, until God 
it in his own good time would free them from this bondage. But if this advice does 
st not please you,—if you are not disposed to follow it, and wait until an all-ruling 
e Providence will put it into the hearts of the powers that be, to remove the incubus 
\- that hangs like a night-mare over you; then I tell you in the language of the im- 
) mortal O’Connell—“ Agitate, agitate, agitate, peaceably, orderly, legally, untill a 
: remedy is applied to the evil.” 
\- 
t 
f HEALTH. 
Wuenre lingers health, O tell me where ? But sadder, sicker rolled the hours— 
r Fain would the weary go and seek ; Health never was allied to thought. 
| I long to see her form so fair, 
’ And radiant eye, and roseate cheek. And next I woke to Peet’s shell, 
’ For health to hear and haste along, 
; They bade me seek the physic-hall, The strain was all too weak a spell, 
Then thither did I swift repair, Health flew the farther for my song. 
And walked it ’round and search’d it all, 
But health, alas! abode not there. Have I not seen, then, in our sphere, 
The healthful and the happy, too? 
The sea, some whisper’d was her throne, Yes, e’en this moment they are here, 
I hasten’d to the salt waves’ side, And many, many, not a few. 
And called on health in plaintive tone, 
But solace rose not from the tide. Beside the shore, and on the sea, 
) Within the wild-wood, and without, 
I roved o’er many a spot of green, In autumn’s grief, in summer’s glee, 
With hope that health might there be found, They live, and laugh, and sing, and shout, 
But tasteless proved each sunny scene, 
And sadness dwelt in all things ’round. Free, fetterless, unburdened minds, 
They bloom now with the blooming flowers, 
j I walked beneath a freezing sky, And play they with the playful winds, 
While driving snows obscured the day, And laugh they with the laughing hours. 
And stormy winds piped harsh and high,— 
Still laughing health kept far away. Where, then, is health! I'll tell thee where, 
"Tis here—behold it and be glad, 
*Neath sun-bright skies I wandered then, In freedom from corroding care, 
And quaffed each fresh and fragrant breeze, Sire of the sick and sore and sad! 
But hope, my hope was false again, 
Tho’ health, methought, was wed to these, Away, then, adder care! away 
H Thou shalt not nestle in my breast ; 
I hied me then to secret bowers, Young health shall light my little day, 
And health in contemplation sought, And make life’s blessing doubly blest. 


Rev. M. A. Wallace. 
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CITY OF TOLON-NOOR. ‘ i 

JOURNEY IN TARTARY, THIBET AND CHINA.—III. : 

BY THE ABBE HUC. si 

Our entrance into the city of Tolon-Noor was fatiguing and full of perplexity ; : 

. for we knew not where to take up our abode. We wandered about for a long time F 
in a labyrinth of narrow, tortuous streets, encumbered with men and animals and 

goods. At last we found an inn. We unloaded our dromedaries, deposited the ’ ‘ 

baggage in a small room, foddered the animals, and then, having affixed to the ‘ 

door of the room the padlock which, as is the custom, our landlord gave us for that k 

purpose, we sallied forth in quest of dinner. A triangular flag floating before a es 

house in the next street, indicated to our joyful hearts an eating-house. A long st 

passage !ed us into a spacious apartment, in which were symmetrically set forth a ° 

number of little tables. Seating ourselves at one of these, a tea-pot, the inevitable t 

prelude in these countries to every meal, was set before each of us. You must te 

swallow infinite tea, and that boiling hot, before they will consent to bring you any y 

thing else. At last, when they see you thus occupied, the Comptroller of the Table th 
pays you his official visit, a personage of immensely elegant manners, and unceasing 

volubility of tongue, who, after entertaining yon with his views upon the affairs of ( 

the world in general, and each country in particular, concludes by announcing fe 

what there is to eat, and requesting your judgment thereupon. As you mention a 

the dishes, he repeats their names in a measured chant, for the information of the o 

Governor of the Pot. Your dinner is esrved up with admirable promptitude ; but . 
before you commence the meal, etiquette requires that you rise from your seat, and 

invite all the other company present to partake. “Come,” you say, with an di 


engaging gesture, “come, my friends; come and drink a glass of wine with me; 
come and eat a plate of rice ;”” and so on. “No, thank you,” replies every body ; 
“do you rather come and seat yourself at my table. It is | who invite you ;” and m 
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so the matter ends. By this ceremony you have “ manifested your honor,” as 
the phrase runs, and you may now sit down and eat in comfort, your character 
as a gentleman perfectly established. 

When you rise to depart, the Comptroller of the Table again appears. As you 
cross the apartment with him, he chants over again the names of the dishes you 
have had, this time appending the prices, and terminating with the sum total, an- 
nounced with an especial emphasis, which, proceeding to the counter, you then 
deposite in the money-box. In general, the Chinese restaurateurs are quite as 
skilful as those of France, in exciting the vanity of their guests, and promoting the 
consumption of their commodities. 

Two motives had induced us to direct our steps, in the first instance, to Tolon- 
Noor; we desired to make more purchases there to complete our travelling equip- 
ment; and, secondly, it appeared to us necessary to place ourselves in communi- 
cation with the Lamas of the country, in order to obtain information from them as 
to the more important localities of Tartary. The purchases we needed to make 
gave us occasion to visit the different quarters of the town. Tolon-Noor (Seven 
Lakes) is called by the Chinese Lama-Miao (Convent of Lamas.) The Mantchous 
designate it Vadan-Omo, and the Thibetians, Tsot-Dun, both translations of Tolon- 
Noor, and, equally with it, meaning “‘ Seven Lakes.”” On the map published by 
M. Andriveau-Goujon,* this town is called Djo-/Vaiman-Soumé, which in Mongol 
means “The Hundred and Eight Convents.”’ This name is perfectly unknown 
in the country itself. 

Tolon-Noor is not a walled city, but a vast agglomeration of hideous houses, 
which seem to have been thrown together with a pitchfork. The carriage portion 
of the streets is a marsh of mud and putrid filth, deep enough to stifle and bury the 
smaller beasts of burden that not unfrequently fall within it, and whose carcases 
remain to aggravate the general stench; while their loads become the prey of the 
innumerable thieves who are ever on the alert. The foot-path is a narrow, rugged, 
slippery line on either side, just wide enough to admit the passage of one person. 

Yet, despite the nastiness of the town itself, the sterility of the environs, the ex- 
cessive cold of its winter, and the intolerable heat of its summer, its population is 
immense, and its commerce enormous. Russian merchandise is brought hither in 
large quantities by the way of Kiakta. The Tartars bring incessant herds of camels, 
oxen, and horses, and carry back in exchange tobacco, linen and tea. This con- 
stant arrival and departure of strangers communicates to the city an animated and 
varied aspect. All sorts of hawkers are at every corner offering their petty wares ; 
the regular traders, from behind their counters, invite, with honeyed words and 
tempting offers, the passers-by to come in and buy. The Lamas, in their red and 
yellow robes, gallop up and down, seeking admiration for their equestrianism, and 
the skilful management of their fiery steeds. 

The trade of Tolon-Noor is mostly in the hands of men from the province of 
Chan-Si, who seldom establish themselves permanently in the town; but after a 
few years, when their money-chest is filled, return to their own country. In this 
vast emporium the Chinese invariably make fortunes, and the Tartars invariably 
are ruined. Tolon-Noor, in fact, is a sort of great pneumatic pump, constantly at 
work in emptying the pockets of the unlucky Mongols. 

The magnificent statues, in bronze and brass, which issue from the great foun- 
dries of Tolon-Noor, are celebrated not only throughout Tartary, but in the remotest 


* With the exception of a very few inaccuracies, this map of the Chinese empire is a 
most excellent one. We found it of the most valuable aid throughout our journey.—Hvc. 
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districts of Thibet. Its immense work-shops supply all the countries subject to the 
worship of Buddha with idols, bells, and vases employed in that idolatry. While 
‘we were in the town, a monster statue of Buddha, a present from a friend of 
Oudchou-Mourdchin to the Talé-Lama, was packed for Thibet, on the backs of six 
camels. The larger statues are cast in detail, the component parts being afterwards 
soldered together. 





BELL AND IDOL FOUNDRY. 


We availed ourselves of our stay at Tolon-Noor to have a figure of Christ con- 
structed on the model of a bronze original which we had brought with us from 
France. The workmen so marvellously excelled, that it was difficult to distinguish 
the copy from the original. The Chinese work more rapidly and cheaply, and 
their-complaisance contrasts most favorably with the tenacious self-opinion of their 
brethren in Europe. 

During our stay at Tolon-Noor we had frequent occasion to visit the Lamaseries, 
or Lama monasteries, and to converse with the idolatrous priests of Buddhism. 
The Lamas appeared to us persons of very limited information; and as to their 
symbolism, in general, it is little more refined or purer than the creed of the 
vulgar. Their doctrine is still undecided, fluctuating amidst a vast fanaticism 
of which they can give no intelligible account. When we asked them for some 
distinct, clear, positive idea what they meant, they were always thrown into utter 
embarrassment, and stared at one another. The disciples told us that their masters 
knew all about it; the masters referred us to the omniscience of the Grand Lamas; 
the Grand Lamas confessed themselves ignorant, but talked of some wonderful 
saint, in some Lamasery at the other end of the country: he could explain the 
whole affair. However, all of them, disciples and masters, great Lamas and small, 
agreed in this, that their doctrine came from the West: ‘ The nearer you approach 
the West,” said they unanimously, “ the purer and more luminous will the doc- 
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trine manifest itself.” When we expounded to them the truths of Christianity, 
they never discussed the matter; they contented themselves with calmly saying, 
“Well, we don’t suppose that our prayers are the only prayers in the world. The 
Lamas of the West will explain every thing to you. We believe in the traditions 
that have come from the West.’? ' 

in point of fact, there is no Lamasery of any importance in Tartary, the Grand 
Lama or superior of which is not a man from Thibet. Any Tartar Lama who has 
visited Lha-Sse (Land of Spirits,) or Monhe-Dhot (Eternal Sanctuary,) as it is 
called in the Mongol dialect, is received, on his return, as a man to whom the 
mysteries of the past and of the future have been unveiled. 

After maturely weighing the information we had obtained from the Lamas, it 
was decided that we should direct our steps towards the West. On October Ist, 
we quitted Tolon-Noor ; and it was not without infinite trouble that we managed 
to traverse the filthy town with our camels. The poor animals could only get 
through the quagmire streets by fits and starts; it was first a stumble, then a con- 
vulsive jump, then another stumble and another jump, and soon. Their loads 
shook on their backs, and at every step we expected to see the camel and camel- 
load prostrate in the mud. We considered ourselves lucky when, at distant inter- 
vals, we came to a comparatively dry spot, where the camels could travel, and we 
were thus enabled to re-adjust and tighten the baggage. Samdadchiemba got into 
a desperate ill-temper; he went on, and slipped, and went on again, without utter- 
ing a single word, restricting the visible manifestation of his wrath to a continuous 
biting of the lips. 

Upon attaining at length the western extremity of the town, we got clear of the 
filth indeed, but found ourselves involved in another evil. Before us there was no 
road marked out, not the slightest trace of even a path. There was nothing but an 
apparently interminable chain of small hills, composed of fine, moving sand, over 
which it was impossible to advance at more than a snail’s pace, and this only with 
extreme labor. Among these sand-hills, moreover, we were oppressed with an 
absolutely stifling heat. Our animals were covered with perspiration, ourselves 
devoured with a burning thirst; but it was in vain that we looked round in all 
directions, as we proceeded, for water; not a spring, not a pool, not a drop pre- 
sented itself. 

It was already late, and we began to fear we should find no spot favorable for 
the erection of our tent. The ground, however, grew by degrees firmer, and we at 
last discerned some signs of vegetation. By-and-by, the sand almost disappeared, and 
our eyes were rejoiced with the sight of continuous verdure. On our left, at no 
great distance, we saw the opening of a defile. Mr. Gabet urged on his camel, and 
Went to examine the spot. He soon made his appearance at the summit of a hill, 
and with voice and hand directed us to follow him. We hastened on, and found 
that Providence had led us to a favorable position. A small pool, the waters of 
which were half concealed by thick reeds and other marshy vegetation, some 
brushwood, a plat of grass; what could we under the circumstances desire more. 
Hungry, thirsty, weary as we were, the place seemed a perfect Eden. 

The camels were no sooner squatted, than we all three, with one accord, 
and without a word said, seized each man his wooden cup, and rushed to the 
pond to satisfy his thirst. The water was fresh enough; but it affected the 
nose violently with its muriatic odor. I remembered to have drunk water 
in the Pyrenees, at the good town of Ax, and to have seen it for sale in the 
chemists’ shops elsewhere in France; and I remembered, further, that by reason of 

49 Vow. 1.—No. 8. 
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its being particularly stinking and particularly nasty, it was sold there at fifteen 
sous per bottle. 

After having quenched our thirst, our strength by degrees returned, and we 
were then able to fix our tent, and each man to set about his especial task. Mr. 
Gabet proceeded to cut some bundles of horn-beam wood; Samdadchiemba col- 
lected argols in the flap of his jacket; and Mr. Huc, seated at the entrance of the 
tent, tried his hand at drawing a fowl—a process which Arsalan, stretched at his 
side, watched with greedy eye, having immediate reference to the entrails in course 
of removal. We were resolved, for once and away, to have a little festival in the 
desert; and to take the opportunity to indulge our patriotism by initiating our 
Dehiahour in the luxury of a dish prepared according to the rules of the euisinier 
Frangais. The fowl, artistically dismembered, was placed at the bottom of our 
great pot. A few roots of synapia, prepared in salt water, some onions, a clove of 
garlic, and some allspice, constituted the seasoning. The preparation was soon 
boiling, for we were that day rich in fuel. Samdadchiemba, by-and-by, plunged 
his hand into the pot, drew out a limb of the fowl, and, after carefully inspecting 
it, pronounced supper to be ready. The pot was taken from the trivet, and placed 
upon the grass: We all three seated ourselves around it, so that our knees almost 
touched it, and each, armed with two chop-sticks, fished out the pieces he desired 
from the abundant broth before him. 

When the meal was completed, and we had thanked God for the repast he had 
just provided us with in the desert, Samdadchiemba went and washed the caldron 
in the pond. That done, he brewed us some tea. The tea used by the Tartars is 
not prepared in the same way as that consumed by the Chinese. The latter, it is 
known, merely employ the smaller and tenderer leaves of the plant, which they 
simply infuse in boiling water, so as to give it a golden tint; the coarser leaves, 
with which are mixed up the smaller tendrils, are pressed together in a mould, in 
the form and of the size of the ordinary house brick. Thus prepared, it becomes 
an article of considerable commerce, under the designation of Tartar-tea, the Tar- 
tars being its exclusive consumers, with the exception of the Russians who drink 
great quantities of it. When required for use, a piece of the brick is broken off, 
pulverised, and boiled in the kettle, until the water assumes a reddish hue. Some 
salt is then thrown in, and effervescence commences. When the liquid has become 
almost black, milk is added, and the beverage, the grand luxury of the Tartars, is 
then transferred to the tea-pot. Samdadchiemba was a perfect enthusiast of this 
tea. For our parts, we drank it in default of something better. 

Next morning, after rolling up our tent, we quitted this asylum without regret 
indeed, for we had selected and occupied it altogether without preference. How- 
ever, before departing, we set up, as an ex-voto of our gratitude for its reception of 
us for a night, a small wooden cross, on the site of our fire-place, and this prece- 
dent we afterwards followed at all our encamping places. Could missionaries 
leave a more appropriate memorial of their journey through the desert? 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE ANTI-BIBLICAL CONVENTION.—HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


ERROR MUST DEVELOP ITSELF.—Thus exclaims the editor of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, (August, 1853,) shocked at the impious proceedings of the recent anti- 
biblical convention at Hartford. He justly deplores the fatal aberrations of the 
human mind, when it once breaks away from the moorings of faith and ventures 
upon the dark and perilous sea of religious speculation. The anti-biblical move- 
ment he ranks among the more recent developments of error, the distinctive cha- 
racter of whichis seen in its constant variations and in a tendeney to run itself 
out to the utmost limits. As from the expiring philosophy of paganism there 
arose in the early Christian era the monstrosities of Gnosticism, so from the in- 
fidelity of the eighteenth century there came forth the German pantheism, and the 
atheology that has been proclaimed in our own country. Thus also has the anti- 
biblicai impiety been the offspring of the socialistic philanthropy of the day, 
which unable to reconcile its theories with the declarations of the Bible, ended in 
rejecting the authority of the Sacred Book. According to the views put forth in 
Harper’s Magazine, these extravagant forms of error exhibited by the anti-biblicals 
should serve as a warning to others against the terrible darkness into which they 
must plunge, if they assume to possess a higher law than the Bible. 

While we cannot but applaud the scope and intention of the writer, who would 
defend the written word of God against the assaults of infidelity, we cannot think 
that his arguments are conclusive either against the errorists whom he denounces, 
or in favor of the Protestant view of the Bible which he commends. His remarks 
do not prove the anti-Bible infidels to be in error, nor do they show that he himself 
has truth on his side. His reasoning has no force whatever, coming from one who 
holds that the Scriptures are the sole rule of faith: it is a mere petitio principii or 
begging of the question, because the writer and they whom he condemns, start 
from the same principle, and they only differ in the extent to which this principle 
isearried. His line of argument, however, would be very available in the mouth 
of a Catholic who contends for a living and infallible witness of divine truth, to fix 
the belief of the human mind and prevent its everlasting wanderings through the 
darksome labyrinths of its own speculations. Alluding to the Hartford convention, 
the writer observes: 

“There was much to move laughter—the ignorance was so egregious, the pre- 
sumption so blind. There was much to arouse indignation—the malignity was so 
evident, the blasphemy so undisguised, the ferocious abuse of all things which the 
best minds esteem holy so unrestrained. Still in the pitying breast of that charity 
which believeth, hopeth, endureth all things, grief must have been the predominant 
emotion. Can we forget that some of the leading spirits of that convention were, 
but a few years ago, known as zealous, and, to all appearance, sincere professors 
of evangelical truth? They had entered upon this diverging path. They had fol- 
lowed on in the chase of new ideas, ever beeoming more intolerant in respect to 
abandoned truths, and toward all who could not keep up with them in this race of 
progress. They began by settling for themselves their own higher law, instead of 
seeking for it in God’s revelation. They assumed to sit in judgment on the Scrip- 
tures, while professing to receive them as their guide. They determined that the 
Bible ought to contain, and for some time fancied that by sheer force of an absurd 
exegesis they could make it speak their own language, and express their own 
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thoughts. They find at last, however, that its strong conservative teachings will 
never yield to the strain of their machinery. It will inculcate submission to author- 
ity; it will enjoin respect for acknowledged and established relations among men- 
Though opposed to all cruelty, all oppression, all selfish tyranizing of one man 
over others for his own sensual or ambitious ends, still it unyieldingly refuses to 
teach radicalism, or revolutionary anarchy, or any theory of abstract nights that 
when carried out to its legitimate results must end in the overthrow of all govern- 
ment upon earth. In spite of all they can do, the language of apostles can not be 
made to resemble that of the modern ultra-reformer; the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment can not be felt to be in harmony with that which is breathed through the 
wild ravings of fanatical abolitionism. One or the other must be abandoned. 
Then, forsooth, they begin to think of some new scheme of inspiration. First the 
authority of the Old Testament is doubted. Then many parts of the New are 
more than suspected of being written by fallible men far in the rear, perhaps of 
the new lights they are so implicitly following. Doubts rapidly arise respecting all 
things before esteemed holy. The Sabbath is found to be no better than other 
days. A spurious hyper-piety puts it down under the lofty pretence that every 
day should be a sabbath devoted to philanthropy and reform. There is no need of 
prayer. The whole life, says this inflating Gnosticism, should be itself a prayer, 
and every deed an act of worship. There is no longer any demand for churches 
or ecclesiastical organizations; ‘the groves were God’s first temples,’ and the 
‘voices ‘of nature’ are the only fitting anthems in his praise. Marriage is first 
found to be a mere civil contract. In the course of progress it is soon seen to be a 
spring of impurity, an obstacle to the highest human development. Woman, too, 
it is discovered, has rights denied to her in the Scriptures. Government is an 
usurpation; punishment is cruelty; crime is but disease, and justice is revenge. 
Some feeble hold upon the Bible may be still maintained; but soon the last grasp 
is relaxed, and our progressionist stands forth, at last, an open reviler of the Scrip- 
tures and the Church.”’—P. 416. 

The writer here admits that men who were “once zealous and to all appearance 
sincere professors of evangelical truth,’ became “ leading spirits” of the anti-bibli- 
cal convention, and how did this change come over them? Did they not array 
themselves against the Bible, because they sat in judgment upon it, reading and 
interpreting the mysterious declarations of the Divine Word according to their 
private views? This opposition to the Bible was not produced in a moment; it 
was not the result of a sudden revolution in their sentiments; it was brought 
about by a gradual process. Their confidence in the Scriptures, as a certain and 
satisfactory guide, was first shaken by its impenetrable obscurity; then, their 
repeated failures to discover in them a solution of the difficulties that troubled their 
minds, completed the work of alienation. This is the radical cause of the impiety 
that found an expression in the proceedings of the Hartford Convention. Its 
members had been driven to this extreme, not by supposing the necessity of some 
authority other than the Bible, for the definition of religious truth and the settling 
of questions connected with it; but by setting up their own private reason as the 
authority which constitutes the ultimate appeal. They who adopt the private 
interpretation of the Scriptures, as the sole rule or the higher law, in inquiring into 
the doctrines of Christianity, can never have any security that they have attained 
to this essential knowledge. Their mind will always be in a state of uncertainty, 
and hence will be tossed to and fro on a sea of opinions, wandering from one 
thing to another, but never reaching the haven of repose. The whole history of 
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Protestantism is an illustration of this fact. The Reformation had scarcely com- 
menced, when the sects which formed its original elements began to pullulate, and 
gave birth to new systems and new organisations. Long since were they divested 
of the characteristics which first distinguished them, and Lutheranism and Calvin- 
ism would now no longer be recognised by their authors. They have divided 
and subdivided ad infinitum, exhibiting the most contradictory teachings and the 
most monstrous errors, and in several countries they have degenerated into rank 
infidelity. Yet, the members of these sects never abandoned the profession of 
adhering to the inspired Word of God. The Bible was always held up as the 
great and only fountain, from which the mind must draw the waters of saving 
truth, but the waters which it collected possessed not the purity and clearness 
which could impart health and life to the soul. It remained and still remains at a 
loss for that positive and certain knowledge, which can alone fix its wanderings 
and calm its agitations. Such is the necessary effect of sitting in judgment upon 
the Bible. The inevitable consequence of this uncertain and torturing process 
upon the inquiring and logical mind, must be, either to set aside the Scriptures as 
incapable of leading man to a knowledge of the truth, and thus to make him fall 
back upon his own reason as a guide, or to accept together with the Scriptures a 
living and infallible witness of divine revelation, by whose teachings he will be 
secured against their erroneous interpretation, as he has been induced by its testi- 
mony to admit their inspired character. 

Much of the infidelity of the present day, including the virtual rejection of the 
Scriptures, is but the logical consequence of an attempt to explain them by the 
private judgment of man. Between the various and revolting forms of this infi- 
delity, and the principle of a living and infallible Church divinely appointed to 
guide men in the way of salvation, there is no logical medium: and hence, they 
who have become wearied by their long and unsuccessful wanderings after truth, 
and worn out by he harassing uncertainty of their minds on the subject of reli- 
gion, either turn from the Bible in despair, and boldly venture upon the broad field 
of purely rational investigation, or seek refuge from the evils which their natural 
blindness threatens to entail upon them, in the bosom of that Church which Christ 
founded upon a rock, and against which the gates of hell will never prevail, because 
He has promised to be with it all days to the consummation of the world. Pro- 
testantism affords a constant illustration of these alternatives. To escape trom the 
insuperable difficulties presented by the private interpretation of the Scriptures, 
men are ever passing over to the freer system of philosophical speculation, as the 
German rationalists and the anti-biblicals of our own country, while others give 
peace to their distracted minds by an humble submission to the declarations of 
God’s Church, as the Tractarian Clergy in England and the innumerable host 
that imitate their example throughout the world. 

It follows from these remarks, that the error of the anti-biblicals does not consist 
in the supposition of a higher law than the word of God; but in having adopted 
their own blind and fallible reason, instead of the teaching of the Church, as the 
means of defining what that higher law is. They differ not, then, in principle 
from the great body of Protestants—they have only pushed the principle, common 
to both parties, to its further legitimate consequences. Their mistake, as that of 
all Protestants, is to ignore the living ministry which Christ established to represent 
him before the world, io teach all nations the truths of his revelation, to be wit- 
nesses of it to the uttermost bounds of the earth. What avails it to know that 
there is a divine law, or to possess the written law of God, if we have no autho. 
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rized or competent exponent of its requirements? The constitution of the United 
States is our higher law, so far as we are a distinct political organization; but could 
it serve the purposes of a supreme law among the people of this country, if it 
were left to the interpretation of every individual, or there were no tribunals to de- 
termine in what sense it must be considered as having the force of law? Equally 
essential is it that the code of revealed truth should have its legitimate interpreters, 
to prevent the sacred deposite of faith from disappearing amidst the endless vaga- 
ries and contradictions of the human mind. Because they listened not to the 
Church, the divinely constituted guardian and exponent of religious truth, they 
who were once “ zealous professors of evangelical truth”’ entered upon a “ diverging 
path: ’? without the Church they vainly searched the Scriptures for a clear and 
satisfactory exposition of revealed truth: and thus from an ‘‘absurd exegesis” of 
the Bible they were led to abandon all exegesis whatever. 

The editor of Harper’s Magazine, in view of the withering consequences of in- 
fidelity, appeals in eloquent terms to the young men of our country, to caution them 
against this dreadful misfortune, and against the disregard of the Bible as its ne- 
cessary cause. He only indicates the evil, however, without furnishing the means 
of averting it: like those speculative doctors who discourse very learnedly on the 
nature of some approaching epidemic, but who possess no antidotes against its 
fearful ravages; or like those breakers in the ocean which warn the mariner of 
his danger, but which afford him no security against the fury of the winds and 
the waves. 

** Let error thus develop itself. Let our young men see to what complexion 
they must come at last, into what total darkness they must finally plunge, if they 
begin by assuming to possess a higher light and a higher law than the Bible. 

«‘ The conservative in morals and theology knows the difficulties that surround the 
great subjects of revelation and inspiration as well as, if not better than, the most 
boasting rationalist of Germany or Boston. But he knows, too, the immensely 
greater difficulties which rest on all things else, if we reject the views which the 
Church of Christ has ever maintained in respect to the Holy Scriptures. He sees 
that there is no entering upon this journey without travelling to an immense dis- 
tance. Too many warnings have come back from those who have gone before; 
no one of whom has ever found any clear and steady light in this direction. The 
bleaching bones of the wanderers who have utterly lost their way and perished on 
the enchanted ground of infidel speculation, lie too thick for his venturing on so 
dangerous an excursion. He sees, too, that in these latter days of the world, faith 
is more rational than ever before, because the race has had so much more experi- 
ence of the madness and hopeless darkness in which unbelief must ever terminate. 
This is his conservatism—his rationalism. This his reason sees most clearly. It 
is the highest exercise of that divine faculty to discern the limits of its own powers, 
and the absolute necessity of some objective guide which shall speak to him with 
the voice of authority. 

« This is one of the guards which a conservative Deity has placed to the aberra- 
tions of the human intellect. This is the ground of the Bible’s uncompromising 
demand of faith, as itself the evidence of things unseen—a state of soul which is 
a condition precedent to the discernment of the highest and purest truth. There is 
indeed, for those who love it, and who seek for it, the positive evidence, strong as 
any sensible experience, and clear as the very light of Heaven. But for the be- 
wildered soul there is reserved that negative, conservative support which a sense 
of our moral wants lends to the weakness of the intellectual perception. * Where 
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can we go but unto Thee?’ The language of the earnest Peter may be applied 
to the Bible itself, as well as to the Lamb who is the light thereof. "Where are we 
to go if we reject that divine revelation which has lighted so many souls through 
the valley of shades? Where, too, are we to stop, if we begin to question the - 
fullness of its inspiration and the faithful integrity of its guidance ?”’—P. 417. 

These are, for the most part, sound and beautiful reflections, if taken in a Catho- 
lic sense; but according to the Protestant view of the subject, which eschews an 
infallible Church as the depositary and teacher of revealed truth, they contain a 
fallacious counsel which is no protection against the terrible evils of heresy and in- 
fidelity. Great, indeed, are the difficulties which strew our faith, “‘if we reject 
the views which the Church of Christ has ever maintained in respect to the 
holy Scriptures,”’ and if we understand not the “absolute necessity of some ob- 
jective guide which shall speak to us with the voice of authority :” but does not 
the Protestant fall into these very difficulties by assuming the Bible to be the only 
rule of faith? Is not this the source of the extravagant errors which disfigure the 
history of Protestantism? How many thousands are there who, though not 
questioning the inspiration of the Bible, have found it impossible by their own ex- 
amination of the divine records, to ascertain the truths to be believed and the duties 
to be practised, in order to save their souls? They possessed the Bible, but they 
found it a silent letter; it did not explain itself; amid the varying and contradictory 
doctrines of the different Christian denominations, it did not define which were to 
be accepted or which to be rejected; and hence, they could not appeal to the 
Bible in the language of Peter, “where can we go but unto Thee?”” But, when 
by the grace of God they began to consider, that the revelation of the Gospel is a 
great fact which occurred many hundred years ago, and the teaching of which 
can be learned only from competent testimony; that the Founder of Christianity 
chose the apostles and their successors to the end of time, to be the witnesses of his 
doctrines; that the teaching Church thus constituted and invested with authority, 
must have existed and been conspicuous in every age; that none but the Roman 
Catholic Church exhibits a well founded claim, or any claim at all, to this charac- 
ter of visibility and perpetuity, they recognised at once that “ objective guide that 
could speak to them with the voice of authority ;”’ they beheld Christ in the 
Church, His representative; they saw in her the embodiment of His authority 
and of His heavenly ministrations, and they sought peace and consolation in her 
communion, exclaiming in the words of Peter, “Lord to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.”—John, vi. We cannot better conclude these 
remarks than by quoting the language of one of these converts. “O my brethren, 
turn away from the Catholic Church, and to whom will you go? It is your only 
chance of peace and assurance in this turbulent, changing world. There is nothing 
between it and scepticism, when men exert their reason freely.—Private creeds, 
fancy religions, may be showy and imposing to the many in their day ; national 
religions may lie huge and lifeless, and cumber the ground for centuries, and dis- 
tract the attention or confuse the judgment of the learned ; but on the long run it 
will be found that either the Catholic religion is verily and indeed the coming in of 
the unseen world into this, or that there is nothing positive, nothing dogmatic, 
nothing real in any of our notions as to whence we come and whither we are 
going. Unlearn Catholicism, and you become Protestant, Unitarian, Deist, Pan- 
theist, sceptic, in a dreadful but infallible succession ; only not infallible, by some 
accident of your position, of your education, and of your cast of mind.””* 


* Dr. Newman’s Discourses to Mixed Congregations, p. 210. 
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THE MISSION OF WOMAN.-—I. 
BY CHARLES SAINTE-FOI. 


Marernity is for woman the aim of life, the source of her noblest joys, and 
the principle of her deepest grief. We may say in one sense, that woman is 
born a mother. As soon as her mind begins to perceive the purpose for which she 
was created, her heart is instinctively drawn towards it with the greatest force. In 
this, as in every thing else, her heart takes the lead of her reason. It has the pre- 
sentiment of things unseen as yet by the intellect, and which she will understand 
only at a later period. In childhood she amuses herself with the functions and the 
duties of a mother; duties which will one day be so serious and perhaps so painful 
toher. She feels an attachment for the lifeless doll given her to occupy her leisure 
hours; and experiences in its regard something of maternal tenderness and so- 
licitude—so well do the functions of mother suit her nature. 

If to follow a higher vocation, she renounces the joys which the maternity de- 
rived from flesh and blood imparts, it is to consecrate herself to the functions of a 
more holy and more sublime maternity, which is entirely spiritual in its nature 
and its end. She becomes the spouse of Jesus Christ, in order to become, through 
mercy and charity, the mother of the little children whom she feeds with the milk 
of the doctrine of life, or of the sick and infirm whom she surrounds with her 
care, purifies with her prayers, consoles by her discourses, and edifies by her 
examples: or else, devoting herself to a ministry still more painful, and therefore 
more meritorious, she becomes the mother of those poor sinners who have wearied 
themselves in the ways of iniquity, and she brings them forth to Jesus Christ, by 
causing grace to flourish again in their souls, withered by the breath of the most 
disorderly and most shameful passions. 

Others in fine, dedicating themselves to a still more exalted occupation, make 
their whole life a perpetual sigh of love, a constant prayer, and by their fervent 
aspirations draw down upon the earth renewed blessings and graces. They do 
not on this account forfeit the glorious privilege of maternity; for it is in their 
heart ever glowing with charity that are formed those germs of salvation and life, 
which the breath of the Spirit carries into languishing or withered souls, and 
which are afterwards fertilized by the action of divine grace. An ungrateful 
world accounts their life to be idle and useless; but among those who accuse them, 
several perhaps will be one day indebted to them for the light which will dissipate 
the darkness of their mind, and for the grace which will console the last days of 
an existence spent in the forgetfulness of God and the neglect of duty. 

This two-fold maternity, that of the spirit and that of the flesh, was united by 
God in Mary, whom he chose to be his mother. Mary, as the Fathers remark, 
before conceiving in her chaste womb the Author of our salvation, had conceived 
Him in her heart by prayer, faith and charity. She at the same time gave birth to 
Jesus Christ, and to the idea represented by him, and which he came to realize 
on earth. She voluntarily took part in the’ work of salvation which he desired to 
accomplish, participating in all the labors of his life, all the sufferings of His 
passion, and all the sorrows of His death. For this reason the Church does not 
separate Mary from her divine Son in her worship and prayers; and we thus un- 
derstand the peculiar honors which she pays to Mary, the unbounded confidence 
of the faithful in her powerful intercession, and the eulogies lavished by the Fathers 
and Doctors on that blessed creature who united in her sacred person and in her 
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holy life the two functions and two states between which every woman must 
choose, because no one but her can embrace them both at the same time. 

St. Leo, in one of his sermons on the festival of Christmas, derives from the 
mystery of the incarnation an argument in favor of the dignity of man. Fol- 
lowing the idea of this holy pontiff, we may hold up to woman the virgin of 
Nazareth as the perfection of their sex; one, who possessing all the qualities and 
virtues which can adorn the female character, is well fitted to teach them the dig- 
nity of their nature and functions. Virgins or mothers, married or single, all may 
east their eyes upon Mary as the source of their glory, and the model which 
should be retraced in their life. 

If adoubt ever cross your mind respecting the greatness of the end to which 
you are called by Providence, look upon Mary. Contemplate the glory which 
radiates from her brow; the high pedestal on which the faith and the gratitude of 
mankind have placed her blessed image, and your soul will exult in humble tri- 
umph, and you will understand that you are something great in the eyes of God, 
and in the designs of His Providence. 

There is no situation or circumstance of her life in which woman may not look 
upon Mary as a source of instruction. Is shea mother, let her contemplate Mary 
carrying her divine Son in her arms; let her admire in her heavenly look, and in 
all her features the holy jubilations of maternity, and let her not be frightened or 
grieved by the troubles and pains of which this glorious title is the source. If she 
listens with holy respect to the words addressed by blessed Simeon to the Mother 
of Jesus: “‘ A sword shall transpierce thy soul,” she will glory in the sufferings 
produced in her own soul by the sword of motherly love. 

Does God call her to serve Him in the state of virginity ; let her eyes rest on the 
image of the immaculate Mary—let her hear the answer she gives to the angel 
who came to announce that she was on the point of becoming the mother of God ; 
and then let her say whether virginity is not a glorious and enviable state, since 
Mary would have preferred it to the divine maternity, had not God miraculously 
united in her these two vocations. 

Mary conceived, brought forth, nursed and watched over her Son, who was 
also the eternal Son of God. Afterwards, when He entered upon His public life, 
He gave ler to understand at the marriage feast of Cana, that their living together 
was for a time to be discontinued. But later, when the chalice of His passion was 
to be drunk, we find Mary again near Him at the foot of His cross, receiving His 
last sigh and last words. After these sad duties were over, we hear nothing more 
of Mary. Her name appears no longer either on the page of the Gospel, or in 
the letters of the Apostles; and all that we know of her subsequent life has reached 
us through the tradition of the Church, ever faithful to the remembrance of the 
Mother of God. 

What does this signify? When Jesus is born, when He is a child, weak and 
little, Mary appears as it were in the fore-ground. Her name is inscribed on every 
page of the sacred book, which relates His divine infancy and the first events of His 
blessed life. Then she disappears, when the apostleship of her Son commences, 
to appear again when the time of His sorrows, of His passion and death arrives 
There is a great mystery in this, from which we learn the secret of the missio . 
and duties of woman. 4 

In the first place, man is subject to woman, placed under the salutary influence 
of her tenderness and mild authority, as long as he is weak and needs that delicate 
and attentive care, those multiplied precautions known to the heart of woman 

50 Vou. 1.—No. 8. 
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alone. When his active life begins, he passes under the more vigorous and grave 
authority of the father. On leaving, so to speak, the heart of his mother, he finds 
the reason and intelligence of his father, whose counsels enlighten his mind, and 
are to direct his life. But should pain or sickness confine him to his bed as toa 
cross, his mother, his wife or his sister will appear as a tutelary angel, and claim 
the glorious privilege, belonging to woman, of relieving all miseries and consoling 
all afflictions. ‘To man belongs the middle of life, the time of action, of public 
service, of strength—to woman are entrusted the beginning and the end of life, 
the time of suffering, of weakness and of sorrow. She stands near the cradle, 
near the cross and near the grave. There is no cradle over which the smiling and 
anxious face of woman does not bend. There is no cross at the foot of which is 
not found motionless and weeping, a mother, a wife or a sister. There is no grave 
unwatered by the tears of a woman, and unhallowed by her grief. 

But we must fix our eyes on higher considerations, and after having examined 
the functions of woman in the material world, we are now to study them in the 
more elevated sphere of sentiment. Mary conceives in time the Word of God 
made flesh: she nourishes Him; she presides over His corporal development, and 
assists Him in the mournful time of His passion and death. It is to woman also, 
to her care and solicitude that God ordinarily confides the commencement and the 
end of things. It is often she who in the family conceives, brings to light and un- 
folds those thoughts of grace and salvation which man born for action executes 
and realizes. 

It is she again who full of hope awaits the return to life of a husband or a son, 
who seduced by the deceitful charms of pleasure or ambition, has allowed faith 
and the virtues of which it is the principle, to wither in his soul. Like Mary, 
who received in her arms the body of her divine Son, when it was taken down 
from the cross, or like the holy women who went to the sepulchre to await the 
resurrection, the Christian woman receives and keeps the dying faith of her husband 
or her son, until God overcome by her prayers and tears resuscitates it in his heart. 

How many wives, how many mothers weep over and hope for the objects of 
their tenderness! How many are sitting on the grave in which the soul of their 
husband or their son is buried, and ask themselves anxiously as the holy women did: 
“Oh! who will remove for us the stone from the sepulchre?” For, it is not 
known how powerful is the hope that resides in the depths of woman’s heart, and 
how persevering she is in her desires and prayers. Man is commonly overcome 
by man, convinced by the force of his demonstrations, or carried away by the tor- 
rent of his impetuous eloquence; but it is oftener by woman that God is moved 
and vanquished. It is she who by her incessant supplications gains over the 
Almighty those beautiful victories, the fruits of which we admire every day. 

Where do we find that faith which preserves nations, the hope which vivifies 
them, and the charity which renders them glorious? Where is the holy and fruit- 
ful idea which Christ brought upon the earth? Where is the word of salvation 
and life? Has it not been crucified anew? Is it not still to-day in the sepulchre? 
Have not most men, like the Apostles, abandoned it and fled? Who have re- 
mained at the foot of the cross, or at the sepulchre?—women and a few men of a 
mild and contemplative nature, like St. John, the beloved disciple of Christ. 

Women preserve among us the spark of life which may one day restore to us 
our past glory. They keep up in the family, through the first education which is 
exclusively entrusted to them, those remains of Christianity and faith, from which 
may bud forth, on the day of mercy, those virtues which render a nation illustrious. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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LAWRENCE, OR THE LITTLE SAILOR. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Muason’s two children.— Piety and resignation of Lawrence. 


In an obscure house in the town of Nice in Italy, there dwelt a virtuous work- 
ing mason, named Jourdan. He had long lived happy and contented, though 
surrounded with all the hardships that are inseparable from a laborious life; but at 
the time of which we write, fortune seems to have exhausted on the poor man 
her sternest rigors. He had then lost a virtuous companion, whose sincere and 
devoted attachment had ever sustained and cheered him; death suddenly snatched 
her from him, as if God wished to test still further his Christian patience. 

The poor mother, before quitting this world, recommended in a most feeling 
manner to her husband their two children, the offspring of their happy union. 
Lawrence and Patrick were the names of the two brothers. Alas! poor little ones, 
they were stricken with irreparable calamity, while they were yet in the cradle. 
Jourdan received this terrible affliction with more than ordinary resignation. He 
looked mournfully on his two little darlings who were playfully amusing them- 
selves in the chamber where their mother lay dead, and though his grief was in- 
consolable and had at first vented itself in loud sobbing, yet did the feelings of the 
father overcome the anguish of the husband, and hushed into silence the outpour- 
ings of his wo. Some years rolled on thus in sorrow both for father and children. 
Lawrence and Patrick wept frequently, asking what had become of their mother, 
of whom they had had, so to speak, but a glance, but whose memory neverthe- 
less their young hearts had preserved with fondest care; and when in the midst of 
their weeping their lips uttered: “‘ My mother! my mother!”’ Jourdan would wipe 
away unperceived the tear that rolled in silence down his cheek. It is difficult, almost 
impossible, for a man whose only means is derived from constant labor that keeps 
him always at a distance from home, to rear a young family with proper care. 
Jourdan therefore felt very soon the necessity of entering into a new matrimonial 
alliance. Deceived by the apparently mild character of a neighboring woman, 
who seemed to feel a maternal interest in his two little ones, the unhappy Jourdan, 
in taking her for his wife, fancied that he fulfilled a duty, and that his children 
would find in her a guide, a support and a sincere friend, whereas on the contrary 
he introduced to his home an unfeeling and tyrant step-mother. 

Magdalen (this was the name of Jourdan’s new wife) possessed in the most 
refined perfection the disgraceful craft of hypocrisy. She knew so well how to 
win the confidence of her husband, that the credulous and worthy Jourdan would 
have believed the most inéredible things rather than suppose Magdalen capable of 
the least act of villainy or perfidy. The mason’s poor children, as we may well 
imagine, were raised in their father’s house without love, uncheered by smiles or 
caresses; and in this icy atnfosphere in which they lived, their character, especially 
that of the little Lawrence, was stamped with a melancholy impression, which to 
the eye of a stranger would look like ferocity. But under this veil which misfor- 
tune had drawn over him, his heart had preserved a very quick sensibility, while 
the rigors of his position hastened the development of his reason. Lawrence, 
though still quite little, was possessed of the faculty of reflection. In the expres- 
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sion of his countenance were mingled contrasts happily rare at his age. His in- 
fant smile seemed frequently to pause as if under the shadow of some painful 
- thought, while the sigh of sorrow would at times succeed his open and artless 
laugh. The reason was, the poor child had a vague and intuitive forethought of 
his misfortune, and saw that there were under heaven children happier than he, 
in whose behalf a tender mother mitigated the stern severity of the father of the 
family, whom daily fatigues and excessive toil frequently render passionate and 
morose. But he, poor child, found always in her who had replaced his mother 
an accuser without the least pity for his trifling faults. A thousand times had he 
seen the brow of his father darken in face of the charges of this perverse woman, 
and this father whom he loved, and for whom he had the deepest veneration, 
blindly believed all her false accusations. Lawrence then began to doubt of the 
tenderness of the author of his being, he wept in anticipation over the lot of his 
beloved brother Patrick, as well as his own. Nothing would have induced him to 
excuse himself when charged by his father either with idleness or evil-doing: nothing 
could have made him say: “Father, your wife loves us not, she deceives you.” 
No, for then Jourdan would have been unhappy, and Lawrence would have suf- 
fered more from the misery of his father than from his own. “Ah!” said he 
frequently to Patrick, “since he is happy in his error, let us suffer it, my brother, 
and not undeceive him.”? Although the mason belonged to the most indigent class 
of the people, and consequently his education had been entirely neglected, yet he 
had learned to read and write and was thus enabled to nourish his heart and mind 
with the teachings of the Gospel. His children were therefore raised in sentiments 
of piety, and under a sky where every impression is deep, where every feeling is 
as ardent as the burning sun of Italy, the religious sentiment is necessarily stamped 
with a certain elevation. The little Lawrence, forlorn, neglected and abandoned 
by all those who should have watched over him with solicitude, felt, perhaps, more 
than another the necessity of delivering up his heart to God. Religion became 
the sole object of his affections. He referred to it every thing, punishments, sor- 
rows, humiliations, all, not even excepting the fugitive joy he tasted in the company 
of his little brother Patrick. Oh! what sweet emotions the little enthusiast felt 
when on the Sunday he silently directed his foot-steps to the church. Entering 
the sacred enclosure, he burst out into holy joy, for there at least he was for some 
hours happy and tranquil. On bended knees, amid the crowd of the faithful, he 
listened, with a respectful recollection worthy of praise, to the words of the priest 
who promised peace and happiness on earth to faithful and pious souls. And 
when the thrilling tones of young and charming voices echoed along the sacred 
vault, as they rose in holy canticles to heaven, Lawrence, transported in ecstasy, 
fancied himself in the very presence of God. He forgot the sorrows of earth; 
scalding tears streamed down his face and a crowd of visions passed in review 
before his eyes. In these visions appeared angels with white wings, who seemed 
inclined to carry him up to the regions of bliss. Among these airy shapes which 
his imagination created, he fancied that he frequently saw a mild figure which affec- 
tionately smiled on him, a woman with a long and flowing robe, who said to him 
in passing: “Dear little Lawrence, love, pray atid hope!....” This mild 
countenance, this woman, was his mother; Lawrence firmly believed it, and mis- 
taking the illusion of his heart for a reality, the religious child awaited with impa- 
tience the Sunday, with the chants of the Church, the organ with its thousand 
tones, in order to continue the sweet delusion that made him happy, truly happy 
during the whole week. Every morning Lawrence and Patrick ascended the hills, 
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which like green ramparts surrounded the city of Nice, to gather fuel and mush- 
rooms, when in season, for the imperious Magdalen. 

But when time or any other circumstance was opposed to the success of their 
assiduous efforts, Magdalen who sought only a pretext to punish the children of 
her husband, put no bounds to the violent chastisements which she inflicted 
on them. Frequently, alas! Lawrence and Patrick were sent to bed at night 
without having tasted the least nourishment, their little bodies all lacerated from 
the whipping they had received, and their hearts full of bitterness and steeped in 
an agony of distress. It was about this period when another still greater calamity 
fell with its crushing weight on our two little heroes. God, whose decrees are 
impenetrable to our weak understanding, deprived them of their father, the only 
support of their weakness. The mason succumbed after a short struggle to disease ; 
he expired after having received the holy viaticum, and recommended to Magdalen 
his little orphans. Oh! in this affligting circumstance Lawrence had need to pray 
God not to allow him to be cast down by despair; he must go to the church to 
pray and weep. ‘Oh Lord,” said the child already so much tried, “ Oh Lord, 
protect me, have pity on my sorrows and my weakness; inspire me how to act 
in order that I may be of some service to poor Patrick who is weaker and younger 
than [!”? Oh! what an affecting sight when, on bended knees, with clasped 
hands, and brow raised to heaven, he thus implored the mercy and protection of 
Him who had said: “ Sinite parvulos venire ad me, Suffer little children to come 
unto me.”” “* My part is taken,”’ said Lawrence one evening to Patrick, “ I must 
leave this house, the strangers for whom I shall toil will be surely less mhuman 
and more just than this woman.” ‘“ But where will you go, brother?” interrupted 
Patrick, who was as timid and fearful as Lawrence was bold and enterprising. 
“But where will you go, brother?’’ he repeated. ‘ Forward, always forward,” 
replied Lawrence. “ Life which now feels so bitter to me, may a little while hence 
become sweet and agreeable. It is true, my brother, that I am yet very little. 
But I know there are good and virtuous people in the world who will have pity 
on my youth and give me employment. There isasomething within me, which I 
donot comprehend, a voice as it were crying out from the bottom of my heart, 
‘Go forward, Lawrence, be honest, love God, serve him, and thou shalt prosper.’ 
Well, I will listen to this voice, I will obey it. With confidence in God, if you but 
knew it, we can travel far, nor can fortune fail to favor us.” ‘Oh! as to me,” 
said Patrick, mournfully, “I prefer to remain here.”” ‘“ My poor brother,” replied 
Lawrence, “ you shall remain, yes, you shall await here my return, and when I 
feel that I can be of service to you, I will fly to your protection.” 


AAARAADRAARAR OARAAAN 


CHAPTER II. 
Magdalen.— Commission given to the children.—Storm. 


Lawrence had attained his ninth year. He was robust of frame; his counte- 
nance, though marked with no trait of beauty, yet attracted notice by the air of 
goodness and melancholy with which it was impressed. His intelligent looks 
attracted first the attention and afterward the sympathy of all who beheld him. At 
an age when children scarcely ever dream of the future or of ambition, the poor 
litle Lawrence, early schooled in adversity, thought only of rising into some 
humble position that would render him independent of his step-mother and enable 
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him to protect and help forward his little brother. One Sunday morning Lawrence 
repaired to the church to hear mass earlier than usual. The bell had not yet rung, 
and as his feelings invited to a walk, he proceeded in thoughtful silence toward the 
sea-shore. It was spring; the air was balmy and calm, the sky glowed witha 
splendor of light, the sun rose majestically above the horizon which was bounded 
only by the silvery waters that, like a broad mirror, spread out before him. Nature 
thus mute and thoughtful, presented to his view a magnificent panorama. Law- 
rence paced slowly along the shore, his heart filled with an inexpressibly sweet joy, 
and tremulous with sensations to him unaccountably strange. Too full of emotion 
to proceed far, he paused and stretched himself on the sand, already become 
heated from the burning rays of the sun, and contemplated at his ease the wond- 
rous magnificence with which God has embellished creation. Like all sen- 
sitive souls, he passed suddenly from an ecstasy of joy to an excess of sadness; 
his rapt vision took in the immensity of the gxpanse that spread before him; and 
he remained a long time thus lost in pensive and unconscious reverie. He was 
for a moment interrupted in 
his dream by the piercing 
cries of sea-mews and cor- 
morants that had alighted, 
like a cloud, on the tranquil 
waters, risen again, scattered 
and become lost in space. 
All of a sudden he was 
startled by the report of a 
eannon-shot, and forthwith 
appeared a ship of war, 
which having saluted the 
city of Nice, as it passed, 
was steering smoothly for 
the port of Villa Franco, a 
litle distance from the city. 
It is impossible to describe 
the pleasure Lawrence felt 
when he saw the sheets of 
flame issue from the beauti- 
ful vessel, and its smoke 
slowly rise in quivering co- 
lumn towards heaven. He 
saw sailors running to and 
fro on deck, habited in blue 
vest, red girdle and straw 





He remained a long time lost in pensive and unconscious hat. This costume of the 
reverie. sailor appeared to him mag- 
nificent. On the rigging 

and sails were perched young tars not as tall or as strong as himself. 

Lawrence stood fixed with astonishment and admiration, which were succeeded 
by a deep and subduing pensiveness. The profession of these sailors appeared to 
him the most brilliant and honorable in the world. There, on the waters, thought 
he, they are happy and free, proud and joyous, and in more intimate communion 
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with God than other men; for God alone must be the only master they serve, 
since He can, if they do wrong, hurl them in a moment into the profound abyss, 
whence escape for them would be impossible. Then, continued he, what hap- 
piness while struggling amid storms and tempests, to think and say—God will 
save me, because I love Him and confide in His power and goodness. Oh! yes, I 
shall be a sailor, then the cruelty of my step-mother cannot reachme. Yes, yes, I 
will be a sailor. Then thinking of Patrick, his poor little brother, whom he must 
leave, Lawrence shed a torrent of tears. Struggling thus between powerful in- 
clination and the pain of abandoning Patrick, his sensitive soul sank into reflection, 
which was, however, soon interrupted by the sound of the bell summoning the 
faithful to divine service. Mass was about to begin, and for nothing in the world 
would Lawrence be absent from it. He then rose, wiped away his tears and cast 
a lingering last look on the sea, shutting out from his mind every other thought 
than that of God, he hurried with quickening pace to thechurch. Kneeling down 
in the house of the Lord, and clasping his hands, he sweetly addressed his mother. 
“Q holy mother,”’ said he, “I am going to leave—look down from heaven where 
you are, and protect, J beseech you, your wandering, pilgrim child; defend your 
son. Oh! yes, my mother, you will invoke for your poor little orphan, the good- 
ness and protection of God; I promise you in return, my good and holy mother, 
to observe faithfully all my Christian duties, and never to swerve from the path of 
honesty and virtue.’’? After this fervent prayer, the pious child, freed from every 
earthly thought, accompanied with his heart and lips the holy sacrifice, and _re- 
mained long after the service had concluded, and the faithful had left the church, 
on bended knees in silent prayer, whose whispering accents were repeated in faint 
echoes along the solitary aisles. The poor little child had, perhaps, a presentiment 
that it would be long again ere his feet would press that asylum of peace, in which 
the wounds of his heart had been so often healed. His soul seemed as if bent on 
seeing again those visions in which his mother had appeared to him, and coupling 
with her his father, to salute both with his tears. But his hopes were vain; the 
organ was silent, the incense no longer smoked, the church was deserted, and 
nought disturbed its silence save the low mutterings of faith and of affliction that 
murmured on the lipsof Lawrence. He then began to sob, and watered with his 
tears the floor to which he seemed nailed. Thegclock having struck twelve, 
he arose and retired from the holy place. On his way home to Magdalen, 
his mind was solely occupied with strengthening his resolution to seize the first 
opportunity an unjust rebuke would offer him, of quitting forever her inhospitable 
roof. Such, however, was the religious veneration with which he cherished the 
memory of his father, that he never would have thought of leaving Magdalen if 
she had shown the least interest in him. With feelings such as these, Lawrence 
entered the house. The table was laid in the middle of the room; the soup 
smoked in a large tureen, and contrary to custom, the step-mother wore a very 
Satisfied air. “Lawrence,” said she, after having served the children to soup, 
“you know that you are now nine years of age, and that you ought consequently 
to think of turning to some occupation. If your poor father were living, he would 
have bound you ere this to a trade. I am growing old, and I am a woman; I 
ought therefore to think of fixing you in the world, in order that you may be 
able to help me when I can no longer help myself. What say you about my 
speaking to some of those masons who were the friends of your father, to take you 
into service? Speak, do you wish it?” Lawrence knew not whattoanswer. It 
Was the first time that Magdalen spoke to him as unreservedly and with so much 
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confidence; the poor little creature knew not whether he was dreaming, or God 
had touched by a sudden inspiration the heart of this woman. Patrick, who was 
as yet only seven years of age, lowered his head on his bosom, and Lawrence, re- 
covering from his confusion, was preparing to reply, when Magdalen, impatient 
at their long silence, burst out into a vehement and voluble tirade. ‘So then, you 
will not answer? Was I not right in saying to poor Jourdan that you were 
two idle urchins, who would never be of the least service to him? _I was right in 
hating and detesting you! Oh! you never will be good for any thing in life; and 
were it not for the recommendations of your father—I had long since listened to 
the advice of neighbors, and thrown you on the streets like two little mendicants 
as you are.” ‘Hold, Madam,” cried Lawrence indignantly ; “oh! do not thus 
unjustly upbraid my brother and me. I know that we are a burthen to you; but 
be assured that my greatest desire is to labor in order to be of some assistance to 
you and my brother, it is my duty and I will do it. But let me conjure you in the 
name of my poor father whom you have loved, to treat us with mildness, to treat 
us as children; and then you will see if courage and good-will do not give strength 
to the weak and the little; I will prove to you then that I am not an ingrate.” 
«Fine speech, fine speech—we must see you to work, my young orator,” ex- 
claimed Magdalen; “ to-morrow I shall speak to a master-mason ;”’ and forthwith 
she rose from the table without adding a word of tenderness to soften down the 
unfeeling asperity of her language. Lawrence and Patrick rose also to help her 
in her domestic affairs. The 
following day Magdalen or- 
dered Lawrence and Pa- 
trick to go to the hut which 
the mason had built him- 
self. 

This little hut was situ- 
ated on the top of a very 
high hill. To reach it, it 
Was necessary to cross a 
river which, from the fre- 
quent rains that then de- 
luged the country, was 
swollen to a frightful tor- 
rent. Magdalen said to the 
children—go and bring me 
some wood and a bundle of 
faggots; and giving to the 
little orphans each a small 
slice of bread, she pushed 
them down stairs and shut 
the door behind them. The 
two brothers walked on 
slowly, to eat with more 
relish the corn-bread which 
Magdalen so sparingly doled 
to them, paying no regard 
They steeped their little hands in the clear brook, and plucked to the keen appetite of 

the cresses that fringed it, of which they partook with zest. | youth; and they longed for 
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polenta,* the ordinary food of children, but which this wicked woman always 
denied them. Like two young birds escaped from the cage and hopping from tree 
to tree, Lawrence and Patrick strayed about, one time culling flowers, lilies and 
wild violets; and again steeping their little hands, hardened from toil, in the clear 
brook, and plucking the cresses that fringed it, of which they partook with great 
zest. 

When Patrick had satisfied his appetite, he drew from his pocket a cord and top, 
and began spinning itontheroad. But Lawrence disregarding the puerile sports of 
his little brother, seated himself at the foot of an olive tree, and sank into deep medita- 
tion. The fickle Patrick soon abandoned his top to run after a beautiful blue-winged 
butterfly ; and Lawrence being then left alone, raised his head towards heaven, and 
asked of Him who was his only support in this world, the necessary strength to bear 
up against the calamities that overwhelmed him. All of a sudden the sky, whicha 
moment before was so serene and azure, became overcast with huge dark clouds 
that quickly enveloped the tops of the hills, which the children had to traverse be- 
fore arriving at the scene of their labor. Every thing shadowed the coming storm. 
The sun was completely hid in the heavens, the atmosphere was heavy and suf- 
focating ; while the pale lightning flashed, and the thunder was heard at a distance. 
Lawrence, though very courageous, trembled all over with terror. <‘ Brother, 
brother,”’ cried he, with all his might, ‘come hither near me, and let us pursue 
our journey.” Patrick equally terrified, was soon at the side of Lawrence; and 
with arms linked, the poor little creatures resumed their path. But a violent 
south-east wind rising from the sea-coast, soon set in with such terrific fierceness, 
that it swept down trees and every thing before it, and completely wrapped the 
road in one vast cloud of dust and sand. In its fury it whirled round the two 
little children with the same facility as Patrick did the top he had forgotten on the 
way. Patrick wearied and uneasy, began tocry. His tears and cries redoubled 
beneath the torrent of rain that succeeded the terrible wind that had swept over 
him. ‘Brother,’ cried he, “let us return to Nice; let us turn back, I implore 
you.” “No,” said Lawrence, stoutly; “I prefer to endure this storm to the wrath 
of our step-mother. If you will not bring home to-night your load of brambles, 
you will be beaten.”” ‘‘ What matter a few bruises,”’ cried out Patrick in despair. 
“I would prefer getting a whipping to remaining here exposed to this frightful 
wind, this freezing rain and this awful rattling of thunder. I am afraid, brother, 
Tam afraid.”” The poor child said this in such a mournful and moving voice, that 
Lawrence clasped him in his arms, and pressing him closely to his beating bosom, 
cried out: “* You know not then that I have resolved to abandon home rather than 
suffer again an unjust correction? Oh! how can I forget the pains and wounds of 
the past, or remembering, longer endure them! And were it not that religion 
commands us to pardon evil-doers and our enemies, I had long since paid back 
this woman the injuries she has done me.’”’ [t was truly melancholy and touch- 
ing to hear these little children mingle their complaints and laments with the 
wrathful voice of nature. If a painter had seen them thus weepingly entwined in 
each others’ arms beneath a tree, with the lightning playing around them, and 
deluged with rain, he would have assuredly left us a picture at once moving and 
full of interest. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


*An Italian dish made of Indian corn-meal. 


51 Vor. I.—No. 8. 
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SHORT ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS AGAINST 
RELIGION. 


1X.—THERE ARE LEARNED AND ABLE MEN WHO DO NOT BELIEVE IN RELIGION. 


Answer.—W hat can you infer from this fact, except that to be a Christian, to 
receive from God the gift of faith, it is not sufficient to have natural! abilities and 
profane learning; but that one must possess moreover an upright, pure, humble, 
well-disposed heart, ready to make the sacrifices required by the knowledge of 
truth. This is precisely what is wanting in the small number of learned men who 
are not believers. 

I. They are indifferent and ignorant in matters of religion, absorbed in the study 
of mathematics or other sciences, and they think neither of God nor of their soul; 
and of course it is not surprising if they understand nothing about religion. They 
are ignorant of religion, consequently their judgment concerning it has no more 
weight than that of a mathematician concerning music or painting. There are 
learned men who know less of the doctrines of Christianity, than a child of ten 
years who attends the class of Catechism. 

II. What is oftener the case, these men are full of pride; they wish to sit in 
judgment upon the things of God, to treat with Him as with an equal, and to sub- 
mit His revelation to their reasoning powers. Pride is the most deeply rooted of 
vices. No wonder if such individuals are rejected of God for their rashness, and 
deprived of the lights that are given only to the humble and simple-minded. God 
does not permit rebellion against His infallible truth. 

III. It happens still more frequently, in conjunction with the two evils we have 
just mentioned, that these learned men have bad passions which they are unwilling 
to oppose, and which they know to be incompatible with the practice of the 
Christian religion. 

Besides, if we consider the number and the character of those who have borne 
testimony in favor of religion, every difficulty disappears. It may be asserted that 
among the eminent men of each century, during eighteen hundred years, there 
was not one unbeliever in twenty. But moreover in this small number of unbe- 
lievers many were not sincere in their infidelity, and before dying threw themselves 
into the arms of that religion which they had blasphemed. Such, for instance, 
were some of the chiefs of the infidel school of the last century, Montesquieu, 
Buffon, La Harpe, etc. Voltaire himself, when he fell sick at Paris, sent for the 
parish-priest of Saint Sulpice, about a month before his death. When the danger 
was over, the fear of God vanished. Buta second crisis taking place, Voltaire 
asked again for the succors of religion. This time his wishes were frustrated. 
His impious friends prevented the minister of God from approaching the dying 
infidel who breathed his last in a dreadful state of despair. D’Alembert also desired 
to make his confession. But the philosophers who surrounded his bed prevented 
him. “If we had not been there,” said one of them, “he would have gone back 
like the rest!”? Rousseau died insane, and, it is reported, committed suicide. of 
what value can be the opinions of such individuals? What does their irreligion 
prove, especially if you oppose to it the faith and piety of the greatest geniuses, 
the most venerable and learned men that the world ever saw? Take notice that 
faith imposed on them painful restraints and irksome duties. The evidences of 
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Christianity alone were able to command their assent. Without speaking of those 
admirable doctors called Fathers of the Church, and who were almost the only 
philosophers, the only learned men of the first fifteen centuries, such as St. Atha- 
nasius, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory the Great, St. Jerome, St. Augustin, St. Bernard, 
St. Thomas of Aquin, (perhaps the most wonderful man that ever lived,) how 
many distinguished names does religion number in the list of her children !—We 
mention Roger Bacon, Copernicus, Leibnitz, Descartes, Pascal, Mallebranche, 
d’Aguesseau, Lamoignon, de Maistre, de Bonald, etc., among the great philoso- 
phers and men of learning; Bossuet, Fenélon, Bourdaloue, Masillon among 
orators; Corneille, Racine, Dante, Tasso, Boileau, and in our own time Chateau- 
briand, among poets and men of letters. 

Every one knows the sentiments of the great hiewus concerning Christianity. 
In the intoxication of power he abandoned, it is true, the practice of his religious 
duties and set its regulations at nought; but he always preserved the faith. “I 
am,” he used to say, “‘a Roman Catholic Christian; my son is the same, and I 
should be very sorry, if my grand-son were not.”” When he was in the retire- 
ment of St. Helena, he began to reflect on the belief of his childhood, and with 
his genius Napoleon judged that the Catholic faith was true and holy. He asked 
of religion its last consolations. He sent from St. Helena for a Catholic priest, 
and he heard mass in his apartment. He surprised the companions of his exile 
by the forcible manner with which he set forth the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. 

When death drew near, he dismissed his physicians, called for the Abbé Vignali, 
his chaplain, and said to him: “I believe in God; I was born in the Catholic reli- 
gion; I wish to fulfil the duties which it imposes, and receive the succors it im- 
parts... ’? And the emperor made his confession, received the holy viaticum 
and extreme unction.—* I am happy to have complied with my duties,” said he 
toGeneral Montholon. “I wish you, General, to enjoy the same happiness at 
your death... I did not practise my religion when on the throne, because power 
dazzles men. But I always had faith; the sound of the church bell is pleasing to 
me, and the sight of a priest affects me. I wished to keep all this secret ; but it is 
aweakness... I must give glory to God! ...’’ Then he himself ordered an 
altar to be prepared in the next room, for the exposition of the blessed sacrament 
and the forty hours prayers. Thus died Napoleon like a Christian. 

Let us not fear to be deceived in walking in the footsteps of these great men, 
whose number, and science and moral worth greatly outweigh the testimony of 
the few men of learning who have rejected Christianity. Pride, the passion of 
acquiring learning which engrossed all their attention, other passions still more 
violent and shameful are more than sufficient to explain the fact of their unbelief ; 
whilst the truth of religion could alone force others to bow before its teachings. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MEMOIR OF CARDINAL MEZZOFANTI. 


Gasparp JoserpH Mezzoranti was born of very humble, but pious parents, 
on the 17th of September, 1774, in the city of Bologna. From his earliest years 
he manifested that extraordinary taste and facility for learning, and that humble 
unaffected piety, which continued to be his characteristics throughout the whole of 
his life; and, as so often happens, it was the wise and generous patronage of the 
Church that prevented these talents from lying hid in the poverty and obscurity of 
his paternal home. His parents had destined him for some humble trade; and the 
more they became aware of his uncommon ability, the more anxious they were 
to withdraw him from all opportunity of exercising it upon classical studies; for 
they feared that these would only create a taste which could not afterwards be 
gratified, whilst at the same time they would render the mean and active occupa- 
tions suited to his station im life irksome and hateful to him. Father Respighi, 
however, superior of the Oratory in Bologna, successfully combatted these very na- 
tural and not uncreditable feelings; and at his urgent entreaties the future Cardinal 
was allowed to avail himself of all those opportunities of obtaining gratuitously a 
liberal education, with which the principal cities of Italy are so plentifully en- 
dowed. His quickness at learning was such as to astonish his masters. At first, 
however, they feared lest it should be only some extraordinary gift of memory, 
unaccompanied by any real powers of understanding, and lest what was so easily 
acquired might also be as easily lost. It was not until they found him, at the age of 
fifteen, thoroughly master of all the elementary courses of rhetoric and philosophy, 
which were usually reserved for a more advanced age, that these fears altogether 
ceased. About this time he was admitted, through the influence of the same 
Father Respighi, into the Episcopal College of the diocese ; where he enjoyed the 
best advantages for prosecuting his studies, that even that city, whose epithet has 
always been learned (docta Bonania) could command. Father Emmanuel 
d@’Aponte, a Spanish refugee Jesuit, and tutor of the celebrated Clotilda Tam 
broni, became his preceptor in Greek, and the Dominican Father Olivieri in 
Hebrew. His progress in both these languages was as rapid as it was pro- 
found; and it is mentioned as an illustration of his extraordinary powers of 
memory at this time, that Father d’Aponte opened before him one day a folio 
volume of the works of St. Chrysostom, to which he was then a complete stran- 
ger; and that after reading over a whole page once with care, he closed the book 
and recited every word of it correctly. It is said, also, that his eye took in the con- 
tents of any page that was set before it so rapidly, and with such astonishing ac- 
curacy that he could pick out in a minute froma page of Greek or Hebrew, any 
word that he had never seen before. His modesty, however, was such, that his 
superiors were careful not to give him pain by unnecessary exhibitions of his 
talents; and if at any time strangers began to express their admiration of them, 
Mezzofanti would stop them by saying that it was all to be attributed to his pecu- 
liar organisation, and to the fact that he had been used to exercise his memory 
trom his earliest years, “just as sailors,” he said, “ acquire great accuracy of sight 
in the same way.” His application to his theological studies in all their branches 
was most intense; yet he found time for learning French and Spanish from two 
exiled religious resfdents in the city, as also for keeping up and improving his 
knowledge of music and painting, accomplishments without which a man 1s 
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scarcely thought to have received a polite education in that home of the arts, “ the 
sweet and sunny south.” It was no hard task to him to learn any of the Euro- 
pean languages, but rather an interesting amusement; and in after life, when he 
knew them all, he still continued to retain the predilection of his youth for the 
Spanish, in preference to any other: he used to say that if the angels in heaven 
made use of any earthly language, it could be no other than that sweet and noble 
tongue in which the great reformer of the Carmelites, St. Theresa, had written 
her divine revelations. At the age of twenty-one he received the tonsure; in the 
autumn of the following year he was made subdeacon; deacon on the first of 
April, 1797, and priest within six months afterwards. The attentive reader will 
observe that this was before he had attained the full canonical age; but we shall 
soon see that it was not without sufficient reason that the archbishop gave him 
dispensation in this matter. It was in the beginning of 1796 that Bologna opened 
its gates to the victorious Bonaparte, and towards the close of the year following 
that the French troops were obliged to retire again from before the Austrians. 
Amid the vicissitudes of the war, of which Bologna and its neighbourhood was 
thus made the theatre, soldiers of a!l countries and languages in turn became the 
occupants of the Bolognese hospitals; and Mezzofanti, while yet a deacon, was 
summoned by the archbishop to assist the parochial clergy and other ecclesiastics 
as an interpreter in the receiving of these men’s confessions, and in administering 
tothem the last consolations of the Church. He used frequently in after life to 
look back upon the days he had spent in the various hospitals during these troub- 
lous times, and to say that it was there he had laid the foundation of his knowledge 
of languages ; and there can be no doubt but that much of the wonderful accuracy 
which he exhibited in his use of the various dialects of a language, and of its most 
homely and conversational idioms, may be traced to this source. 

Spite of his extreme youth, he was elected to give the elementary course of 
Arabic to the students of the University, on the 15th December, 1797; and this 
circumstance, which, if his religious principles had been less strong, or if vanity 
and worldly ambition had held a larger share in his heart, would certainly have 
betrayed him into an act that would have been both disgraceful and ruinous, served 
only to bring out in a stronger light the sterling qualities of his character, so that 
henceforth his reputation for learning should not eclipse his reputation for piety. 
In the year 1798, all the professors in the University were called upon to take tite 
oath of allegiance to the new republic. Clotilda Tambroni,—the lady professor of 
Greek already spoken of, whose society was sought by the most learned men of 
the age, and who used to give public lectures in the University with her veil drawn 
over her face,—Mezzofanti, and several others, refused to perjure themselves by 
taking an oath contrary to their former oath, whereby they had sworn allegiance 
tothe Holy Father. Some of the young abbé’s friends (?), vexed at seeing his 
prospects in life so prematurely blasted, as they thought, exerted themselves to 
make interest with the authorities, that they might invent some compromise where- 
by the services of so eminent a professor should still be retained to the University, 
yet without doing violence to the tender conscience of the man. It was agreed 
that his presence at some entertainment to be given in the private house of a cer- 
tain member of the government should be accepted as a sufficient guarantee of his 
fidelity to the new order of things, and that the oath should not be required of him. 
The abbé, however, indignantly refused to lend himself to any transaction of so ambi- 
guous a character; and being consequently deprived of his professorship, he retired 
into private life upon a patrimony of some eight or nine pounds a year, which had 
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been secured to him by a kind patron of the family at the time of his ordination. 
He eked out this scanty maintenance by engaging in private tuition ; an employ- 
ment for which he had a strong natural taste, as well as singular ability. Much 
of his time also was spent in his own private studies, which he pursued with an 
eagerness that materially injured his health; and besides these, he never lost an 
opportunity of conversing with any foreigner who chanced to make any stay in 
the city, thus continually adding to his knowledge both of European and other 
languages. A Swedish gentleman arrived in Bologna, intending to take up his 
abode there, because it had been the home of some of his ancestors; but he did not 
know a word of Italian, neither did any of the Bolognese know any thing of the 
Swedish language. A few Swedish books, however, borrowed from the stranger, 
and a few weeks spent in studying them, enabled the Abbé Mezzofanti to hold 
conversations with the new comer, and to commence duty as his preceptor in 
Italian. An Armenian, in like manner, during a temporary sojourn in the city, 
became the unconscious tutor of the ex-professor in another language; a family 
from Georgia in another; a priest from Biscay in a fourth; and some of the fugi- 
tive children of Hellas in a fifth. He was not so absorbed in these studies, how- 
ever, as altogether to neglect the duties more peculiarly belonging to his ecclesias- 
tical character. He acted as chaplain to the Spanish College, and often assisted 
the parish-priests in hearing confessions, and in other parts of their duties. 

At length brighter days dawned upon the Church; peace was restored, and 
Pius VII returned to his dominions amid the universal acclamations of his subjects. 
On his arrival in Bologna, he desired Mezzofanti to be presented to him; and asa 
reward for his great learning and his firm fidelity to the Holy See, he offered him 
the honorable post of secretary to the Propaganda in Rome. This was an office 
not only honorable in itself, and ordinarily leading to high ecclesiastical preferment, 
but also offering very singular advantages for the prosecution of his favorite study 
of languages. A college whose students were brought together from every quarter 
of the globe, Europeans, Asiatics, Africans, Californians, Australians, &c. &c., 
although it would not have been in any way under his control if he had accepted 
this office, yet would have been at his very elbow, as it were; both inviting him 
to renewed and more extensive studies, and also giving him the greatest facility for 
entering upon them with a certainty of success. Nevertheless he steadily refused 
the proffered appointment; and it was in vain that Cardinal Gonsalvi, Monsignor 
Justiniani, and others, employed all the arts of diplomacy to overcome his relue- 
tance. On the 14th of April, 1814, he resumed his post of professor of Oriental 
languages in his own University ; and in August of the same year he was ap- 
pointed city-librarian, an office which it was as much to his own taste as it was to 
the advantage of the library that he should accept. A few years later we find the 
Emperor of Austria, and afterwards the Grand Duke of Tuscany, each seeking a 
personal interview with the learned professor in his native city, and doing their 
best to persuade him to leave it, the one for Vienna, the other for Florence, in each 
of which he was assured that the most honorable and lucrative appointments 
awaited his acceptance. It was not likely, however, that one who had refused the 
offers of his own sovereign, and that sovereign the head of the Christian Church, 
should yield to the entreaties of any foreign potentate; he was quite inexorable, 
and remained for many years in the comparatively humble position of professor of 
Bologna, enjoying a salary of about £80 a year. But by this time his reputation 
had spread far and wide: and no stranger of any eminence dreamed of passing 
through Bologna without waiting upon the celebrated linguist. “Captain Smith, 
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the Englishman,’’—we give this as we find it; but whether our author is here 
speaking of any particular individual, or whether this is merely a generic term 
which he has humorously adopted as a fair representative of John Bull on his 
travels, we really cannot say-—Prince Volkonski, the Russian, M. Valery, the 
Baron de Zach, Lord Byron, and hundreds of others, here had the privilege of 
conversing with the professor each in his own language; and many of them have 
recorded their impressions of the interview in terms of the liveliest satisfaction and 
admiration. The Baron de Zach tried to converse with him in English, in Saxon, 
and in Austrian, and found him more than a match for him in either of these 
languages. He then introduced into his conversation a few phrases from the 
language of Wallachia; the quick ear of the linguist immediately detected him ; 
he accepted the challenge, and began to answer in the same tongue; the Baron, 
however, was now obliged to retire from the unequal contest, for he had already 
exhausted his scanty knowledge of that language in the few phrases with 
which he had begun, and whereby he had hoped to baffle his antagonist. M. 
Valery speaks of him as an ecclesiastic full of gentleness and modesty ; an apostle 
both in the gift of tongues and of piety; knowing no less than thirty-two lan- 
guages or dialects of languages, yet never having travelled beyond the limits of 
his native city. This last assertion, by-the-by, is not strictly true; for he had visited 
Modena and Leghorn, to converse with the Jews and hear the Hebrew chants and 
psalmody in their own synagogues; Mantua also, Pisa and Rome. It must be 
allowed, however, that these journeys were limited enough for one who had so 
good a claim to be considered a citizen of the world. We need scarcely add to 
these testimonies that of the unhappy Byron, who speaking of his general dislike 
of literary men, more especially foreigners, says, “I don’t remember a man 
amongst them whom I ever wished to see twice, except perhaps Mezzofanti, who 
isa monster of languages, the Briareus of parts of speech, a walking polyglot 
and more, who ought to have existed at the time of the Tower of Babel as uni- 
versal interpreter. He is indeed a marvel—unassuming also. [I tried him in all 
the tongues of which I knew a single oath, or adjuration to the gods against post- 
hoys, savages, Tartars, boatmen, sailors, pilots, gondoliers, muleteers, camel- 
drivers, vetturini, post-masters, post-horses, post-houses, post-everything; and 
egad! he astounded me—even to my English.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Discourses addressed to Mixed Congregations. By John Henry Newman, Priest of the 

Oratory. Boston: P. Donahoe. 12mo. pp. 282. 

Ir was a happy thought that induced the publisher to re-print these admirable dis. 
courses of Father Newman, and afford the people of this country the facility of con- 
templating the workings of one of the master-spirits of the age. In this volume one 
can hear the illustrious author speak for himself, and few will read it, we think, without 
being confirmed in the opinion that he is a man of deep and original thought, thoroughly 
imbued with the principles and spirit of Catholicity, a charming and eloquent writer, 
and one of the most vigorous defenders of the Church in our times. If the Puseyite 
movement had occasioned nothing more than the conversion of Father Newman, we 
would be under immense obligations to it; for his splendid talents and purity of life, 
with his ardent zeal and literary labors, exhibit him as one of those burning and shining 
lights of whom Catholicity may justly boast, as her firmest supports and brightest 
ornaments. The character of these discourses possesses a peculiarly interesting feature, 
which is suggested by the title. Addressing himself to Protestants and Catholics on 
various topics of Christian faith and practice, the author treats his subject by an anti- 
thetical method, which applies thera for the benefit of those out of the Church as well 
as of them who belong to it. The volume before us is one of the best we are acquainted 
with, for laying bare to the Protestant mind the insufficiency of its religious belief, and 
exhibiting the superior claims of Catholic faith. It is a book well calculated to pro- 
duce a salutary impression upon Protestants, by setting them to think, and upon Catho- 
lics, by rousing them to a proper sense of their obligations. The language of the author 
is simple, yet nervous, of the pure English school, spurning the eloquence of pompous 
periods for the easy and natural expression of solid and useful thought. His style, 
however, is not devoid of ornament. Fancy frequently lends her aid for metaphorical 
illustration, and imparts a lively and pleasing character to the composition. But the 
chief adornment of Father Newman’s style consists in the humble yet dignified tone, 
in the mingled power and unction, which pervade his discourses and seem to gain upon 
the reader as he advances. There is nothing perhaps more beautiful, in the whole range 
of our modern pulpit oratory, than the portraiture which he has drawn of the Catholic 
Church (pp. 208 and 209) and the peroration which immediately follows it: but we must 
refer our readers to the volume itself, which should find a place in every Catholic library. 
On Fashions. Baltimore: J. Murphy & Co. 16mo. pp. 40. 

Tuis is a translation from the French of Father Boone, of the Society of Jesus, and 
would be more appropriately entitled a treatise on the worldly dress of women, as the 
remarks of the author are directed altogether to this subject, though by deduction 
they might have a wider application. The contents of the work are not very bulky; 
but they possess a very practical character, and are worthy of general and serious con- 
sideration. There never was a period of the Christian era, when the freedom of dress 
was carried toa greater extent than at the present time, and a book therefore, which 
points out the duties of women in this respect, cannot but be a very useful publication. 
The Rev. gentleman who translated it, was induced to do so by the conviction, the 
result of his experience in the holy ministry, that many parents are guilty of serious 
faults by the improper mode of dressing their children, following no other rule in this 
matter than the fashion of worldly people, who are entirely devoid of the spirit of 
Christianity. As all clergymen engaged in the care of souls have acquired a similar 
experience, they will no doubt thank the translator for the performance of his task, and 
unite with him in the hope that mothers and daughters, after having perused this little 
volume, will be more afraid of giving scandal, than anxious to array themselves accord- 
ing to the latest styles imported from London or Paris. 
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Instructions Morales sur la Doctrine Chretienne. Par Ildephonse de Bressanvido. Lyons 
et Paris: Guyot Fréres. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 5 vols. 8vo. 
Farner Bressanvido, of the reformed Minors of St. Francis, was one of the most 
distinguished preachers and catechists of Italy, in the last century. Equally remarkable 
for the holiness of his life as learned and zealous in announcing the word of God, his 
instructions were attended with the most abundant fruit; and after he had been called 
lis- away from the scene of his earthly labors, his works were eagerly sought after by the ~ 
pious faithful as a precious inheritance. These volumes of Father Bressanvido form 
an entire course of religious instruction. He begins with an explanation of the theolo- 
gical virtues, then treats of the different articles of the apostles’ creed; after which he 





ily passes to the consideration of the commandments, and finally of the sacraments. This 
er, plan is simple and natural, and well adapted to impart a clear idea of the Christian reli- 
ite gion. The characteristic features of these discourses are fullness, perspicuity and sim- 
we plicity. The various subjects are treated at length, so as to convey a comprehensive 
fe, knowledge of them: while the style of the author is so natural and at the same time so 
ng luminous, placing every thing in so clear a light before the mind, that he may safely be 
ast proposed as a model both for the manner and the matter of catechetical or familiar 
re, instruction. The original work was written in Italian, and has been translated into 
x French by the Abbé Pétigny. It will be found exceedingly useful among the clergy of 
tis this country. 
ell Elements of Geology. By Alonzo Gray and C. B. Adams. New York: Harper & 
od Brothers. 12mo. pp. 350. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
id Tus volume contains, in a condensed form, the outlines of geological science, which 
4 has for its object the physical history of the earth. The various facts and phenomena 
o } connected with this subject, are presented in a clear and interesting manner, which will 
- make the book acceptable to the general reader as well as to the student of geology. 
" The remarks, however, at the close of the volume, on the apparent discrepancies 
e, between the Mosaic account of the creation and the discoveries of geological science, 
al are not exactly to our liking. The authors have allowed their speculations to bewilder 
* their judgment in regard to the biblical cosmogony, as will appear from the following 
7 language on page 339: ‘* The evidence of the great age of the world, derived from geo- 
n logy and astronomy, is sufficient to decide this question, (the mode of interpreting the 
e (Y first chapter of Genesis,) and we not only are at liberty, but are compelled to believe that 
6 between the beginning and the six days of creation a period intervened of which reve- 
t | lation gives us no account.’? This is far from being scientific language. It was pre- 
. cisely for such pretensions as this that Galileo got himself into a difficulty at Rome, 
wishing to insist upon the truth of his theories as plainly stated in the Bible. Our 
d modern geologists, also, are not satisfied with announcing to us that there are various 
“ strata of fossiliferous rocks in the earth to a great depth, containing the remains of or- 
. ganic life; but they proceed to state that the formation of these strata must have required 
ss avery long period of years, and consequently that the world is much older than we have 
; generally supposed, and must have existed thousands of years before man was intro- 
‘ duced upon the scene. Now, we consider all this entirely gratuitous. If the fossili- 
h ferous strata could not have been formed in any other way than during a long process 
of years, then the conclusion of our geologists would be irresistible. But this 
3 they have not proved, and never will prove. Their views upon the subject are alto- 
‘ gether hypothetical, and though the scriptural account may, by being wrested from its 
4 literal meaning, be reconciled with the supposition of a long period preceding the six 
f days’ formation of the earth, or the six days being indefinite periods of time, yet it is 
» inadmissible and a mark of ultraism to contend that we are bound to interpret the Scrip- 
i ture in this particular sense. The truth of our remarks will appear still more forcibly, 
‘ if itis considered that the strongest objections may be urged against this geological inter- 
; pretation of the Mosaic narrative, independently of its manifest conflict with the litera 
Meaning. One objection is, that it is very difficult to suppose how plants and animals 
of innumerable kinds were all created for the use of man, as we are taught to believe, 
52 Vou. I—No. &. 
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and yet that those orders of beings existed for thousands of years before the human 

species came into existence. 

The Discovery and Colonization of America, and Immigration to the United States. A 
Lecture before the New York Historical Society. By Edward Everett. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. pp. 32. 


As a statesman, scholar and orator, Mr. Everett has acquired a high reputation at 
home and abroad. In the last mentioned character he stands unequalled, at least not 
surpassed by any of his countrymen. The lecture before us is a rapid and eloquent 
sketch of the discovery of America by Columbus and of the settlement of the different 
colonies at the North, with remarks on the causes and effects of the immigration into 
the United States. The author is evidently a man of liberal and conservative views: he 
is no Native American. He welcomes the great Celtic race to our shores, and bespeaks 
blessings for them and the land of their adoption. In his observations on this subject 
we heartily concur, but the views of the distinguished lecturer, respecting the part which 
the Popes took in the decision of territorial limits in the new world, are calculated to 
mislead the reader. The author remarks; ‘‘ By the law of nations as then understood, 
(and I fear there is less change in its doctrines at the present day than we should be ready 
to think,) a sovereign right to the territory and government of all newly discovered 
regions inhabited by heathen tribes was believed to vest in the Christian prince under 
whose auspices the discovery was made, subject to the ratification of the Pope, as the 
ultimate disposer of the kingdoms of the earth.’’"—p. 8. The concluding words of this 
paragraph in reference to the Pope, convey an erroneous idea. The discoveries of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries gave rise to contentions between Spain and Portugal, 
and the Popes intervened at the request of the contending parties, merely as pacificators, 
from motives of humanity and with a view to prevent the difficulties that would oppose 
the propagation of the Christian faith. ‘*The Roman pontiffs,”’ says Cardinal Balufii,* 
‘‘as universal fathers, not because they imagined themselves to be lords of the whole earth, 
but in order to prevent the effusion of Christian blood, found themselves, at the epoch 
of the discovery of America, in circumstances which rendered it desirable that they 
should divide the countries, and mark mutual limits to the conquests of the nations that 
tookjup arms against unknown nations.”’ 

Mr. Everett contends that the states of Christian Europe, in the series of crusades 
for the rescue of the Holy Land, only retorted the principle and practice of the Moham- 
medan races, who claimed dominion over all who disbelieved the Koran. This is far 
from having been the case. The wars of the crusades were prompted by just and rea- 
sonable considerations: viz. to put an end to the barbarous oppression to which the 
eastern Christians were exposed, to aid the Greek emperor against his Mohammedan 
enemies, and to arrest the tide of invasion by which those infidel tribes threatened to 
overrun all Europe. The crusades were defensive, not aggressive expeditions. 

We regret to be under the necessity of indicating a still more serious mistake of the 
author, in regard to the results of the Spanish and Portuguese colonization in America. 
He says: ‘‘ from the extreme southern point of Patagonia to the northernmost limit of 
New Mexico, I am not aware that anything hopeful was done for human improvement 
by either of the European crowns which added these vast domains to their territories.” 
If by human improvement in this sentence the lecturer refers to social benefits, he pre- 
fers a charge against the Spanish and Portuguese colonists which cannot be proved. 
Although it is certain that they were swayed in great part, by motives of avarice, which 
led to innumerable acts of injustice and inhumanity, it cannot be denied that the trans- 
ition of the barbarous tribes of South America and Mexico from their savage life to the 
manners and customs of civilization, was a great achievement in human progress. But 
the benefits conferred in a religious point of view, were of far greater moment. How 
many millions of human beings were converted, by the zeal of Catholic missionaries in 
North and South America, from an idolatrous worship to the knowledge and adoration 


* Quoted by Archbishop Kenrick in his work on the Primacy. 
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of the true God? Spain alone made more Christians in her American colonies than she 
numbered subjects at home. What was not effected by the labors of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay? What work of civilization, in the whole history of the world, can be com- 
pared to the state of order and happiness which was introduced among the savage and 
ferocious tribes of that country? Under a social as well as religious aspect, it has never 
been equalled, certainly never surpassed by any other instance of colonial improvement. 
Mr. Everett himself, in a recent address at the Plymouth celebration, seems to have been 
more accurate in his statements than before the New York Historical Society. Speaking 
of the effects of profound religious faith, he says: ‘‘ this is the spirit which in all ages 
has wrought the moral miracles of humanity . . . which drove back the false and licentious 
crescent into Asia, and held Europe together through the night of the middle ages; which 
limited neither to country, communion or sex, despite of human weaknesses and errors, 
in the missions of Paraguay, and the missions of the Sandwich islands; in Winthrop, 
in Penn, and in Wesley, in Eliza Seton, and Mary Ware, has accomplished the benefi- 
cent wonders of Christian faith and love.’”? We must leave it to the eloquent lecturer 
himself, to conciliate these admissions with the opinion that nothing ‘‘ hopeful was done 
for human improvement,”’ from Patagonia to New Mexico. 

The Literary World. August 6, 1853. New York. 

Tuts periodical has generally appeared to us just and impartial in its criticism, and 
free trom that sectarian bias which ought to characterize a publication with a purely 
literary aim. But we regret to find that in the August number the editors have departed 
from their usual course, and allowed themselves to be betrayed into several blunders 
which were scarcely to be expected from such a source. In acknowledging the receipt 
of Dr. Dixon’s General Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures, they say: ‘*' That just now, 
, in the middle of the nineteenth century, the Romish professors and doctors have got up 

courage and strength enough to furnish an introduction to the study of the Scriptures, 
is as singular as it is significant. On another occasion we hope to be able to speak more 
at large of this note-worthy volume. Meanwhile, we commend it to those who are in- 
terested in such subjects, as well worthy examination by all who would see what sort 
of a book a Maynooth professor can furnish on a topic, we venture to say, more than 
ordinarily difficult to one in his position.”” We are much surprized, in the first place, 
that a periodical which bears so comprehensive a title as the Literary World, should be 
) unacquainted with the innumerable treatises in every department of biblical knowledge, 
got up by Catholic doctors and professors, long before the nineteenth century was 
ushered in. Secondly, the editors of the Literary World ought to know that a Church, 
which has triumphed over the countless errors that have assailed Christianity for the 
last eighteen centuries, must always be supplied with doctors and professors whose 
strength and courage are more than a match for their opponents. Thirdly, there is 
nothing singular in the fact, that the doctors of the Catholic Church by whose labors 
the Scriptures have been preserved, disseminated and expounded in every age, should be 
found doing the same thing in the middle of the nineteenth century. Why this task should 
be considered ‘* more than ordinarily difficult,’ or even difficult at all, in a learned pro- 
fessor of Maynooth, it is impossible for us to conjecture. When the editors of the 
Literary World explain themselves, we may return to the subject. We hope, how- 
ever, that if they undertake to enlighten us on this point, they will eschew all expres- 
sions which are at variance with literary courtesy and propriety; for instance, the word 
Romish, which is not recognised by the Catholic body except as a contemptuous epithet. 
Elements of Latin Pronunciation, for the use of Students in La e, Law, &c. By S.S. 

Haldeman, A. M. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 12mo. pp. 76. ‘ 

Mr. Hatpeman, in examining the peculiarities of the aboriginal languages of North 
America found it necessary to look for an alphabet by means of which he could record 
his results. This led him to investigate the Latin alphabet, his views of which are 
presented in the volume before us. ‘I'he author very justly remarks that pronunciation 
is the basis of philology, and that it has not received in our literary institutions the 
attention which it deserves. Latin, pronounced as in the schools generally in England 
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and America, would be unintelligible to Cicero or Tacitus, if they could appear amongst 

us. He has therefore, we think, rendered an important service to letters by exhibiting 

the true sounds and uses of the vowels and consonants of the Latin language. 

The Rudiments of the Latin Tongue: or a plain and easy Introduction to Latin Grammar: 
wherein the Principles of the Language are methodically digested, both in English 
and Latin, with useful Notes and Observations ers the Terms of Grammar, 
and further improving its Rules. By Thomas Ruddiman, M.A. The Thirteenth 

enuine Edition, carefully corrected and improved by William Mann, A. M., Classical 
eacher. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 152. 

Tuis grammar is well known to the literary public; and appreciated as a comprehen- 
vise and well arranged work on the subjects of which it treats. The present edition con- 
tains the latest improvements, and will prove a most useful book in our colleges and schools, 

Booxs Recriveo.—Doway Bible; Boston: Donahoe.—Hymns of the Church, etc. By 
Rev. M. A. Wallace; Portland: Sanford and Carter.—The Mind and its Creations. By 
A.J. H. Hart; New York: Appleton & Co.—Mark Hurdlestone; New York: DeWitt 
& Davenport. 
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Tue Very Rev. Frepericx Baraca has brought to a happy termination his great 
work, a Dictionary of the Languages spoken by the four or five Indian tribes on Lake 
Superior, whom he has spent the last twenty-two years of his life in evangelising. The 
labors of the printing room, where he has had for several months to remain a close, but 
willing prisoner, watching the forms as they came from the hands of the compositor, and 
correcting the proofs, have pressed somewhat heavily on the never robust constitution of 
the good missionary. But what should go harder with the friends of science, of the 
Indian perishing races and of liberality, is the fact of a refusal on the part of the Go- 
vernment at Washington to help the poor toiler by defraying even a little of the expense 
of publication of a work which may be called national. ‘To an application made by 
Senator Chase, an answer was received last week, that nothing could be done for the 
author of the Dictionary, for which they had high encomiums, this year, but that they 
perhaps next year, would advance an hundred dollars. 

The publication has exceeded by three hundred dollars the anticipation of the learned 
Lexicographer—the sum total being nine hundred. Some Catholic aid is invoked from 
the willing and able. 

Very Rev. Mr. Baraga formerly published an excellent Grammar of the Indian lan- 
guages, of which he now favors the literary world, and above all, future missionaries 
with a Dictionary. And he has, moreover, published in Indian, the Five Chapters of 
Canisius on the Catholic Religion. These were his pastimes while bringing and keeping 
in the fold of Christ, the three thousand Indian Catholics who at present compose his 
flock, and preparing the many more thousands whom he has already sent to their rest 
in heaven.—Cath. Tel. 

New Publications.—Messrs. Murrny & Co, have in press several publications, which 
may be ranked among the most useful and interesting that have ever been issued from the 
American press. Among them we notice Fundamental Philosophy, by the Rev. J. 
Balmés, translated from the Spanish, edited by O. A. Brownson, LL. D. This work, 
which appears for the first time, in an English dress, will attract much attention, not 
only from the distinguished rank which the author held in the literary world, and the 
high character of the editor under whose inspection these volumes will appear, but also 
from the popular method adopted by the writer in examining the fundamental questions 
of philosophy, and their application to the actual wants of society.——Justo Ucondono, 
Prince of Japan, who discovers the true faith by the aid of natural reason and the teaching of 
St. Francis Xavier, &c. From the scope and plan of this work, we should judge that it is 
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destined to occupy a most important place in our Catholic literature, and will show that 
the allegorical mode of defending the true faith may be equally convincing and entertaining. 
—Dr. Lingard’s History of England, abridged for the use of schools, with a continua- 
tion up to the present time, by James Burke, Esq. This work will be comprised in one 
volume 12mo, and will be very acceptable as a text book in our literary institutions. 

A variety of interesting and important papers were read before the American Scien- 
tific Association, during its late session at Cleveland. Wm. H. Thomas, Esq., of 
Cincinnati, read an essay, which discussed the indications of weather, as shown by 
animals, insects and plants; and was full of facts, many of them new, and of scientific 
explanations of themselves. Birds, it asserts, invariably show, by the way they build 
their nests, whether a season is to be windy or otherwise. If the former, they thatch 
the nest, between the twigs and lining. If the latter, they omit these precautions. If 
a dry season is in prospect, they build in open places. If a wet one, they choose shel- 
tered spots. A careful observation of these peculiarities will afford, Mr. Thomas says, 
a certain criterion, early in spring, of the coming weather. 

Snails also reveal, by their habits, whether rain may be expected or not. Several 
species of these animals invariably ascend the stems of plants two days before a rain, 
in order to place themselves on a leaf, there to imbibe the water, for they never drink. 
Other species have tubercles that rise from their bodies generally ten days before a rain, 
there being a pore at the end of each tubercle to imbibe the water. Others grow yellow- 
ish white just before a rain, returning to a darker color after rain. Locusts also foretell 
rain by sheltering themselves under the leaves of trees, and in hollows and trunks, as 
soon as, by the changes in the atmosphere, they discover that rainis impending. Most 
leaves of trees are also barometers, for, if a rain is to be light, they turn up so as to re- 
ceive their fill of water, while, for a long rain, they double so as te conduct the water away. 

Another member, Professor Brooklesby, of Hartford, read a paper describing a 
spring, near his residence, whose waters rose invariably before a rain. He suggested 
that the diminished atmospheric pressure which precedes a rain was the cause of the 
phenomenon, and recommended that observations should be made over the whole 
country, to ascertain whether the phenomenon was general or only exceptional. It 
would be curious if the former could be re-established, and not less useful than curious, 
for, if nature has made every spring a natural barometer, the fact will be of vast benefit 
to know. 

A New Motive Power, it is said, has been discovered by some one at Providence, R. I. 
The force applied is magnetic attraction, and the power is applicable to driving machi- 
nery, locomotion, navigation, and all other purposes for which steam is employed. It 
is also capable of lighting and warming. The great advantage of this power, it is 
alleged, is its cheapness, nothing being consumed, and no cost being necessary in 
generating it. The Providence Journal says, that it has been applied to the magnetic 
telegraph with entire success. 


‘ 
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RECORD OF EVENTS. 


Where is the Higher Law?—The following proceedings of the Presbyterian Con- 
vention at Murfreesborough, Tenn., in conjunction with those of the General As- 
sembly of Buffalo, afford another striking illustration of the inextricable difficulties 
in which Protestants find themselves, for the decision of what is right or wrong, true or 
false, on religious and moral questions. Who is to decide between the General Assem- 
bly and the Southern Convention on the subject of slavery? 

“The Convention of the Southern members of the New School Presbyterian Church 
at Murfreesborough, Tennessee, in session recently, referred to a committee, for consid- 
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eration, the action of the General Assembly, lately sitting at Buffalo, New York, on the 
subject of slavery. The report of the committee strongly condemns the uncalled for 
interference in matters that they say do not concern the Northern Church. So long as 
their brethren of the North and West remain on the Constitution, the Southern Church 
will stand by, and with them—but, say they, ‘ when they leave that, they leave us.’ 

*¢‘ The ‘inquiries ’ which the Buffalo Assembly proposed to institute as to slaveholders 
and slaveholding, the committee characterize as ‘ unlawful and indelicate,’ and they add: 

‘¢ Information is then sought respecting things belonging to the category of our purely 
political interests, with which our ecclesiastical authorities have no more to do than with 
the numbers of our horses or the products of our farms. Questions are asked, which 
imply upon the very face of them, the impeachment of the fidelity of our sessions in 
watching over the Christian conduct of their flocks. The whole thing is improper. .... 

‘** These questions would be firebrands in our churches, and an effort to gather the in- 
formation they seek in any of our churches, would be disorderly, and should be re- 
buked as tending to produce confusion and mischief. A voluntary answer on the part 
of our sessions would unwisely countenance the spirit of innovation and agitations, and 
be inconsistent with self-respect. 

** Asa summary of the conclusions to which they have come, on mature reflection, 
they submit the following resolutions. 

*©1. We hold ourselves and the members of the churches we represent, to be an 
integral portion of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, and entitled to all the 
rights and immunities of said Church. 

‘*2. In regard to slavery, we stand upon the platform of the Bible and the constitution 
of the Church, which, in our opinion, nowhere teaches that the holding of slaves isa 
sin or disciplinable offence; that, consequently, the resolution passed by the General 
Assembly at Detroit in ’50, defining wherein it is, and is not, an offence, is unconstitu- 
tional, and of no binding force. 

*¢ 3. That we shall look with interest to the course that shall be pursued by the conser- 
vative brethren of the Northern and Western portions of the Church at the next 
General Assembly, whether they will lend us their aid in preserving the integrity of the 
Church, and arresting the course of seditional agitation, and settling the Church on the 
basis of its standards. 

** The Convention comprised six ministers‘and one elder from the Synod of Tennessee, 
three ministers from the Synod of Kentucky, twelve ministers and five elders from the 
Synod of West Tennessee, and two ministers from the Synod of Mississippi. They 
convened on the 4th of July, and continued in session two days.”’ 

Casualties.—During the last month, frequent casualties occurred on different lines of rail 
road in the United States, chiefly at the North, and were attended with most disastrous 
consequences, Up te the 12th of August, not less than five accidents took place, by which 
twenty-nine lives were lost and seventy-six persons injured. From the following table 
it will be seen that the month of August was more calamitous than any previous month 
of the present year. 


Months. No. Accidents. Killed. Wounded. Months. No. Accidents. Killed. Wounded. 
January, . . 12 25 40 es Sf oe ee 54. 49 
February,. . 6 6 11 Pe. 0 ot, 0s ea 6 19 
March, .. 14 24 62 Sa 8 2 
Pe «oo 25 54 Ree, .. o> & 29 76 

eee rE ee Se 176 333 


Sixty-five casualties, one hundred and seyenty-six deaths, and three hundred and 
thirty-three persons injured, in less than seven months!! A contemporary has well 
observed that such facts should ‘* put our civilization to the blush.”? We are indeed fast 
hastening to a state of barbarism, and beginning to discover that the temporal comfort 
and happiness of man do not, after a!l, depend so much as we supposed, upon the im- 
provements of modern times, as steamboats, rail roads, &e. This remark, however, 
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e we do not apply beyond the limits of the United States. Here, with all our boasting of 
yr liberty, self-government, respect for laws, &c., we have yet to learn how to make gov- 
is ernment and law effective of their main object, which is the protection of human life. 
h There are rail roads and steamers in other countries; but nowhere do we witness the 


reckless and melancholy sacrifice of life and limb, by such travelling agencies, which 
we have to deplore amongst ourselves. And, what is still more lamentable, there is but 
little prospect of any adequate means being adopted to prevent the recurrence of these 
dreadful catastrophes. They have been repeated so often, without attracting sufficient 
attention on the part of the companies concerned, that it is quite useless to expect from 
that quarter the application of any effectual remedy of the evil. The only way in which 
itcan be reached, is to make those companies responsible, in dollars and cents, for 
every bodily injury sustained by accidents to a rail road car or steamboat. If something 
‘ of this kind be not done, through our legislatures, there is no telling to what extremes, 
‘ both physical and moral, the inefficiency of our travelling accommodations may lead. 
Street Preaching.—This has always been a favorite expedient, with anti-Catholic 
bigots, for exciting the public mind and endeavoring to carry things by force. During 
the popular ferment which existed some months ago in Cincinnati, on the subject of the 
) school question, a fanatic by the name of Kirkland would have driven the populace to 
acts of riot, if the Mayor had not shown the firmness which becomes the chief magis- 
trate of a city, and put a stop to his rash proceedings. The same individual was more 
recently silenced in Louisville, in an attempt to create a hostile feeling against Catholics. 
Baltimore has also had its share in these disorderly proceedings, and would have been 
the scene of riot about the beginning of the past month, if the press and the people had 
not alike frowned upon the mobocratic spirit which had declared itself. A blind man, 
, named Mitchell, was preaching in the Richmond market-house on Sunday evening, July 
%4, when the police deeming his remarks to be of an inflammatory character, compelled 
him to leave the place. His friends immediately became indignant at this assault upon 
the “ freedom of speech,’’ and appealed for satisfaction to the mayor, who was so con- 
descending in answering certain questions propounded by the crowd, that a misunder- 
standing ensued and led to repeated meetings, interviews and resolutions, in all which 
the real question at issue was ignored. A great deal was said on both sides about the 
freedom of speech, while the real point to be decided was, the *‘ freedom of the market- 
y house.’’ This being public property, it is under the guardianship of the mayor, and no 
individual has any right to it for preaching except so far as he may permit it to be used 
for such a purpose. During the proceedings on this occasion, there was evidently an 
attempt on the part of some of the actors to give the movement a religious aspect: but 
we are happy to record that the popular feeling in general did not encourage the spirit 
of insubordination, and the disaffected gradually cooled down to a more considerate and 
pacific view of the whole subject. 

Maine Liquor Law.—The temperance ultraism has made its way to Baltimore, anc 
arrayed itself in a systematic combination to promote the introduction of a Maine liquor 
law in this state. The party have held several meetings, at one of which, (Aug. 4,) 
“Mr. Christian Keener, on the part of the committee appointed to prepare a plat- 
form, submitted a series of resolutions to the purport: That the liquor traffic is an 
evil which should be suppressed by legislation; that no man has a right to pursue a 
business productive of consequences so burthensome to the citizen, in the taxes they 
create; that, as neither of the political parties are in favor of reform, an independent 
organization is necessary ; that the time is come to recommend to all good citizens to 
vote for no man who is not unequivocally in favor of suppressing the traffic; that the 
convention nominate a Maine law ticket, composed of men irrespective of party, who 
will use their best exertions to secure the objects of this convention ; that candidates for 
Justices of the Peace and Sheriffalty be selected, who will inflexibly execute the pro- 
visions of this, (the Maine law,) and every other; that the present organizations be 
maintained ; that a standing committee of one from each ward be appointed, to conduct 
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the general business, make provisions for mass meetings, and select and report names 
of persons as candidates for the several offices to be filled ; that a publication committee 
be appointed, with a view to the selection of one of the daily papers, or the establish- 
ment of an organ for the convention ; that a treasurer and financial committee be elected ; 
that the convention hold monthly meetings.”’ 

The first two of these resolutions, which form the basis of the whole movement, have 
never yet been fairly discussed by the advocates of temperance legislation. They take 
them for granted, while they ought to prove them. If no man has a right to pursuea 
business which is an indirect cause of taxation, then human liberty should at once be 
destroyed, since this is the remote cause of the necessity of jails and penitentiaries. 
As to the first resolution, it cannot be sustained by any argument which will not imply 
in the civil power a right that does not belong to it. The object of civil law is to main- 
tain social order; and therefore it can take cognizance of crimes in individuals only 
when they affect society. If it goes beyond this, it exceeds its rightful limits. To sup- 
pose that the civil authority has the right to destroy the causes of vice in the individual, 
would be assuming a principle that would open the door to the wildest extravagance of 
legislation. The following remarks on this subject, from the Catholic Telegraph, place 
it ina veryclear light. In answer to the question, ‘* what is to stop the vice of drunken- 
ness ?”? it says: 

« It is obvious to the Catholic mind that it is to be dealt with as with other mortal 
sins. We do not form our views of it from sentimentalism. It is no worse than for- 
nication, blasphemy, calumny, theft, fraud, gluttony, and the violation of the other com- 
mandments of God. 

** Now the mode of dealing with other mortal sins varies according as the sin affects 
the individual sinner alone, or God alone, or society. 

*¢ When the sin does not go beyond its perpetrator, as in the case of all sins of thought 
and of some external but lonely sins, no earthly tribunal can institute a punishment or 
devise a preventive for such. The doctrine of a future judgment, in which all the hid- 
den things of darkness shall be brought to light, declares the only remedy and the certain 
punishment of crimes whose only witness is God. 

“‘If the sin affect only God, without giving scandal or seducing men into error, God 
only can avenge it. If, finally, the sin affect society, the civil law can take cognizance 
of it, punish it, or adopt means for its prevention. But it can adopt means for its pre- 
vention only under that particular aspect in which it affects society. It has no right to 
aim at the radical extermination of the vice, but only of its public phases. 

«* Now drunkenness is a vice which affects society only in the shape of breaches of 
the peace, fights, riots, &c. These therefore society has a right to repress by civil 
penalties, fines, imprisonment, &c. But beyond these, society may not go without 
trenching on individual liberty. Civil government cannot, without tyranny, make a 
law prescribing any of its members what he may drink, and what he may not drink, 
any more than it can without tyranny prescribe what he may eat or wear. Almighty 
God, in the Old Law, made a distinction between clean and unclean meats ; but that 
such a distinction should be obligatory, the intervention of divine authority was ne- 
cessary. Wo civil power could ever bind its subjects to abstain from any species of food 
or drink. 

‘Hence the Maine liquor law, as enacted by an authority not competent in its 
sphere, even where it is passed, is never binding on the consciences of the people. It is 
a law purely penal, without any moral sanction. Therefore it cannot be the remedy 
for drunkenness. Some of its advocates concede that it will not prove an effectual 
remedy. ‘But,’ they say, ‘it will be some remedy.’ They ought to reflect first that 
it is not a lawful remedy, and therefore may not lawfully be applied. Cutting the throats 
of all drunkards would be a much more effectual remedy ; but no one proposes that. 
Neither ought they then to propose any other tyrannical remedy. The only effectual 
and radical remedy for drunkenness is the Christian doctrine—that every man shall be 
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judged according to his works. When ‘St. Paul reasoned ’ before Felix, ‘ of justice, 
of chastity and of the judgment to come, Felix trembled.’ Only the thought of the judg- 
ment will chill the heart that is burning with the fires of sensual desire, and make it 
turn from the material good it coveted. Civil laws will be trampled under foot ; but the 
jaw of God will prevail.”’ 

It may not be useless to observe, in connection with this topic, that they who are the 
loudest in protesting against taxation, however remotely occasioned by intemperance, 
are the most strenuous supporters of the system which taxes Catholics for the mainte- - 
nance of schools of which they cannot avail themselves. If the second resolution of 
Mr. Keener’s platform is reasonable, then it is very unreasonable that the Catholic body 
should be expected to support the public schools. Again, some of our sectarian ex- 
changes are filled with the most earnest appeals in behalf of the Maine law movement, 
and most glowing denunciations of intemperance, while their columns are also 
crowded with the most slanderous charges against the Catholic Church, her clergy and 
her laity. For instance, to speak only of one periodical, the N. York Recorder of July 
2th. It informs its readers of a ‘‘ Romish priest,’”? who stated in a sermon preached 
at Dushore, Pa., on the 26th of March, that ‘the U. States belong to ‘our lord the 
Pope, and are his property, and the time is coming, before long too, when the Roman 
Catholic religion will be the only one allowed among the people. The same paper tells 
us, in a quoted article, that the education of children in Catholic schools teaches them 
“that it is a duty to despise and shun all who are not in communion with the Papal 
Church,” &c. We also learn from this sheet that Catholic bishops take an oath ‘to 
persecute ’’ heretics, &c. In addition to this, the Recorder of August 10th, would have 
its readers believe, that the young ladies of the Visitation Academy in Georgetown, 
“pray to pictures.”” Now, we ask the editor of this Recorder, what benefits are to be 



















































derived from the closing of tippling-shops, if the mouths of men are so wide open for 
slander? Is notcalumny a sin? Is it not one of the most fruitful sources of social evil ? 


Morrauity at New Orteans.—For several weeks the yellow fever has been, and is still 
making dreadful havoc, at New Orleans, among the unacclimated population. The 
number of deaths daily from the awful scourge has for the last week exceeded two hun- 
dred, and there is not much prospect of its disappearance until the autumnal frosts. 
The epidemic commenced its ravages this season, earlier than was ever known before, 

and its effects have also been more extensively fatal. <‘‘ It is, however, a consoling and 
edifying spectacle,” says the Catholic Messenger, ‘‘ to see all citizens of all classes, con™ 
ditions and denominations, actuated by a holy emulation of charity, visiting the sick 
and attending to them, being in search of the poor, and providing for those who are left 
destitute. It seems as if all national and religious prejudices had disappeared before the 
epidemic; and would to God that all our divisions and dissensions of any kind would 
be merged in oblivion forever in that public calamity.’ Eight priests of the city have 
been ill with the yellow or the typhoid fever, but none have succumbed to the malady. 
Both of the Orphan Asplums are crowded to excess, the epidemic having rendered fath- 
erless a large number of children. The inmates so far have not been attacked by the 
pestilence. 


France.—Coronation of the Holy Virgin of Notre Dame des Victoires.—The ceremony 
of the coronation of the Holy Virgin took place at Notre Dame des Victoires, on 
Monday, July 10th. We have no need to revert to-day to the pious custom of these 
coronations of Madonnas, venerated by popular piety, and illustrated by the grace of 
God. When the statue of Notre Dame des Victoires was proposed’to the Chapter of 
St. Peter’s, it is known that the Holy Father did not content himself with applauding 
this election; he wished to co-operate in giving splendor to the crowns. It is from his 
munificence, imitated by Cardinal Antonelli, that are derived the richness and perfection 
of the jewels which now decorate the statue of the arch-confraternity. Precious and 
splendid as the richness of the material and the delicacy of execution can render such a 
gift, it is above all the intention of the Holy Father, that striking mark of good will 
addressed to France, which has touched the faithful; every thing in the decoration of 
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.the church reminded one that this favor accorded to the sanctuary of Notre Dame des 
Victoires, emanated from the See of St. Peter itself. Escutcheons with the papal arms 
were placed along the walls. The church ornamented with rich draperies was resplen- 
dent with gilding. Above thehigh altar a pavilion of silk, with the colors of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, yellow and white, supported rich draperies of velvet. Above the 
statue of the Holy Virgin the pavilion and the draperies were of gauze, interwoven 
with gold of the richest effect. The altar of the arch-confraternity had entirely disap- 
peared under framework covered with lights and flowers, and reaching as high as the 
statue of the Holy Virgin. Around the choir glittered in letters of gold this verse of 
the Magnificat, so well adapted to the festival and the place—‘* Fecit mihi magna qui 
potens est.”” 

At ten o’elock Mgr. Pacca read the Indult of the Pope, which, on occasion of the 
eoronation of the Holy Virgin, grants indulgences to the faithful; he then, in the name 
of the Chapter of St. Peter, delivered the crowns to the Curé and the other representa- 
tives of the church of Notre Dame des Victoires. The procés-verbal of this delivery 
was then read and signed; Mgr. Pacca went to deposit the crowns at the feet of the 
statue of the Holy Virgin; they remained there during the whole of the ceremony. 
The high mass was celebrated by the Archbishop of Paris. His eminence the Cardinal 
Archbp. of Rheims, several French and foreign Bishops, Mgr. Veechiotti, Chargé d’affairs 
of the Holy See, assisted at the office. After the Gospel there was read in the pulpita 
circular letter of the Archbishop of Paris to the clergy of his diocess on occasion of the 
coronation of the statue of Notre Dame des Victoires; and the various indulgences were 
proclaimed which the Holy Father has deigned to grant to the faithful who assisted at 
the ceremony, and to those who shall visit the church during the octave. The Mass 
was chanted in music with much taste, and especially with gravity and recollection. 
Hearts and voices willingly united to repeat the beautiful words of the ‘‘ Gloria in ex- 
celsis,”’ and the deep protestations of the ‘‘ Credo.”’ 

The pomps of religion are always eloquent, and this had a particular signification. 
Under our eyes, behind the high altar, was represented the vow of Louis XIII, that 
vow which placed France under the special protection of the Holy Virgin, who, in the 
name of the Holy Father, was immediately to be crowned as the well-beloved Sover- 
eign and Queen of France, in spite of all revolutions. 

For the rest, those crowns and the various emblems were not the only things that 
recalled the idea of the Sovereign Pontiff. Every thing spoke of him in that church, 
and his thought was present to every mind. Places were reserved for the officers and 
soldiers of the Roman army decorated by the Holy Father; their crowded numbers 
attested the fidelity of their recollections; and a detachment of the line under arms 
assisted at the Mass; the roll of the drum, and the solemn martial music mingled with 
voices and instruments, in chanting the praises of the Victim immolated on the altar. 


After the Mass, Mgr. Pacca, escorted by all the clergy, ascended towards the statue; 
to the chant of “‘ Regina Celi”? and ‘“* Te Deum” he placed the two crowns on the head 
of the Divine infant and on that of His Most Holy and Immaculate Mother. The 
Archbishop of Paris then went to incense the crowned statue; the ornaments of gold, 
the flowers and the lights shone on the framework, but what shone still more radiantly 
was the feeling of piety in the hearts of the faithful. That multitude loved God during 
all that office; they loved him ardently and generously. They prayed with delight; the 
soul was sustained and carried forward, so to speak, by all those ardent and joyous 
prayers which the 7 Virgin was doubtless pleased to regard with love. One knows 
that communication of souls in Christian assemblies when devotion is enkindled. One 
felt it that morning at Notre Dame des Victoires; one felt oneself better and nearer to 
God. When the ceremony was over, and the places in the middle of the church occu- 

ied by the army and the various members of the clergy, Dominicans, Capuchins, 
Benedictines, Jesuits, Canons, Curés, and Priests of Paris, began to empty, the crowd 
from the end of the naye moved forward in silence and with recollection came to kneel 
and to pray before the statue of Mary, the great queen, for ever crowned in heaven, 
for ever blessed on earth. 

Nothing, moreover, was wanting to this solemnity; it was to have taken place last 
Saturday, the feast of the Visitation and the anniversary of the re-entry of Pius IX 
into Rome, An wnexpected accident prevented a coincidence which appeared very 
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s touching. ‘The ceremony took place on the day of the octave of that festival, and this 
2 day in the Proprium of the city of Rome is that of another feast of the Holy Virgin, 
which they celebrate under the beautiful name of Festum prodigiorum Beat. Maria V. 
Feast of the Miracles of the Blessed Virgin Mary.] It was that office which the 
e Lg er of St. Peter’s recited whilst they were crowning at Paris the statue of the arch- 
catarrity. Was not the day of the feast of the Miracles of the Holy Virgin hap- 
D pily chosen ‘for the coronation of our Lady of Victories? 
} Queen of Miracles! pray for us! 

Tue Society or Jesus.—The General Congregation which has just been held in the 
Gesi is the twenty-second since the foundation of the Society. It is remarkable that 
4 the first General Congregation was likewise held at the end of the month of June, in 
1 the year 1558, two years after the death of St. Ignatius, and that the election of Father 
Lainez, as second General of the Society, and first successor of its holy founder, took 
e lace also on the Feast of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin. The members of that 

Fest Congregation were only twenty; those of the twenty-second and last reached the 
aumber of fifty-two. 
¥ The following are their names and qualities : 
y Electors.—Assistance of Italy:—Provinces of Rome.—Fathers Seraphim Sordi, Ben- 
e etti, Rector of the Roman College, Patrizi. Naples.—Fathers Palladini, Provincial; 
de Cesare, Biagioli. Sicily.—Fathers Spedalieri, Provincial; Scarlata, Jemma. Tu- 
rin—Fathers Ponza, Provincial; Felkierzamb, Franco. Venice.—Fathers Ferrari, 
: Nicolini, Arrigoni. 

Assistance of France:—Provinces of Paris.—Fathers Studer, Provincial; de Ravig- 
nan, Delvaux. Lyons.—Fathers de Jocas, Provincial; Jordan, Barelle. ‘Toulouse.—- 
Fathers Maillard, Provincial; de Villefort, Ogerdias. 

Assistance of Germany:—Provinces of Germany.—Fathers Fuller, Provincial; Kleut- 

en, Rothenflue. England.—Fathers Etheridge, Provincial; Lythgoe, Cobb. Austria.— 
7 athers Beckx, Provincial; Kautny, Bosizio. Belgium.—Fathers Franckeville, Provin- 
8 cial; Matthys, Coppens. Gallicia.—Fathers Baworowski, Provincial; Galiez, Brown. 
7 ) Holland.—Fathers Consen, Provincial; Labrie, Verhoeven. Maryland.—Fathers Ry- 
der, Paresce. 

Assistance of Spain:—Fathers Olascoaga, Provincial; Gomez, Costo. 

And besides the above, Father Pierling, Vicar-General, and the assistants Father Pel- 
|. lico, of Italy; Father Rubillon, of France; Father Lerdo, of Spain; Father Kleutgen, 
t of Germany. 

e Tre new Geverat or THE Jesurrs.—The Journal de Bruzelles, in announcing the 
election of the new General of the Jesuits, adds the following details: ‘‘ The Reverend 
Father Becks discharged in Belgium the office of Secretary to the Provincial and Rector 





of the house of Louvain. He was finally Provincial of Austria. All persons who 
have been in a position to appreciate the merit of the new General of the Company of 
Jesus will applaud this choice. A man of consummate judgment, of which he has 


ly | 
d given proofs in several difficult circumstances, he has rendered eminent services to the 
Company. The amenity of his manner and his conciliating spirit gained him hearts. 
One must know him some time to discover through the veil of an amiable modesty the 
“d virtues and qualities which distinguish the perfect religious.” 
h Rome.—The Holy Father this morning (June 27th) betook himself from his apart- 
‘ ments to the Consistorial Hall, where he held a public Consistory, to give the Cardinali- 
5 tial hat to their Eminences Cardinals Donnet, Archbishop of ‘Tooke. published in 
d the Secret Consistory of March 15th, 1852, and Morlot, Archbishop of Tours, pub 
e lished in that of March 7th, 1853. 
, The two Cardinals had entered the chapel adjoining the Consistorial Hall, and they 
y there took the oath prescribed by the Apostolical constitutions, 
g There were present at this act their Eminences Cardinals Macchi, Dean of the Sacred 
e College; Fransoni, as Summoner of the Order of Priests; Riario-Sforza, Summoner of the 
8 Order of Deacons, and Cammerlengo of the holy Church; Amat di San Filippoe Sorso, 
8 Vice-Chancellor; and Mgr. Antici-Mattei, Secretary of the Consistorial Congregation. 
e The most eminent cardinals, after having taken the oath of obedience, were intro- 
0 duced into the hall of the Consistory by their Eminences the Cardinals-Deacons Riario- 
. Sforza, Gazzoli, Fieschi, and Ugolini. Arrived before the pontifical throne with the 
:, usual ceremonial, they first kissed the foot, and afterwards the hand of our Holy Father, 
d who embraced them. Having in like manner received the kiss of their colleagues, they 
e} went to occupy their place, and then returned to the throne where the Sovereign Pon- 
1, tif imposed upon them the Cardinalitial hat. 
At this important point of the proceedings Mgr. Bonaventure Orfei, Consistorial Ad- 
st Vocate, seth forth, for the third time, the cause of the venerable servant of God, Ger- 
maine Cousin, of Pibrac, diocess of Toulouse, entreating for the despatch of the 
y Pontifical brief for the solemn beatification 
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Their Eminences the Cardinals then placed themselves in the chapel in order to assist 
at the chanting of the Ambrosian hymn; after that chant and the prayer, ** Super Elec- 
tos,’ which was recited by his Eminence Cardinal Macchi, Dean of the Sacred College, 
the cardinals again gave the kiss of congratulation to their two new colleagues. 

The Public Consistory being terminated, our Holy Father held a Secret Consistory, 
in which, according to usage, he closed the mouth of their Eminences Cardinals Donnet 
and Morlot. 

His Holiness afterwards proposed the following churches:— 

The Metropolitan Church of Vienna, in Austria, for Mgr. Joseph-Othmar Rauscher, 
transferred from the Episcopal Church of Seckau. 

The Metropolitan Church of Palermo, for Mgr. John Baptist Naselli, transferred 
from the Episcopal Church of Note. 

The 9s stoma, nol Church of Syracuse, for D. Angelo Robino, Priest of Mazzara, 
Canon of the Collegiate Church of Salemi, Pro-S nodal Examiner and Vicar-Foran. 

The Metropolitan Church of Olmutz, for D. Frederick von Furstemberg, Priest of 
Vienna, Canon of the Metropolitan Church of Olmutz, Pro-Synodal Examiner and 
Doctor in Sacred Theology. 

The Cathedral Church of Noto, for Mgr. Maria Mironi, transferred from the United 
Episcopal Churches of Valva and Sulmone. 

The Cathedral Church of Telese or Cerreto, for Mgr. Ludovico Sodo, transferred 
from the Episcopal Church of Cotrone. 

The Cathedral Church of Cotrone, for D. Ludovico Laterza, Priest of Cassano, 
Archdeacon of that Cathedral, Rector of the Episcopal Seminary, Viear-General, and 
Doctor in Sacred Theology. 

The Cathedral Church of Trapani, for D. Vincenzo Ciccolo, Priest of Messina, 
Rector in the Archiepiscopal Seminary, Pro-Synodal Examiner and Doetor in Sacred 


Theology. 

The United Cathedral Churches of Valva and Sulmone, for D. John Sabatino, Priest 
of the diocess of Policastro, Abbot Arch-Priest of the Church of Lagoscuro, his native 
place, Pro-Synodal Examiner and Honorary Canon of the Cathedral of Policastro. 

The Cathedral Church of Kaminieck, for D. Nicolus Gorski, Priest of that diocess, 
Canon Provost, Vicar-General Capitular of the same see, and Doctor in Sacred Theo- 


logy. 

Whe Cathedral Church of Linares, in North Ameriul, for D. John Francis de Paul 
Verea, Priest of the diocess of Guadalaxara, Master and Rector of that seminary, 
Doctoral Canon and Vicar-General, Doctor in Civil Law and Bachelor in Canon Law. 

The Episcopal Church of Adramiti, in partibus infidelium, for D. Michael Deinlein, 
Priest of the diocess of Bamberg, Canon of that metropolis, Vicar-General, Master 
and Rector of the seminary, Coadjutor of the Archbishop. 

His Holiness then, according to the custom, opened the mouths of their Eminences 
the Cardinals Donnet and Morlot. 

Instance of the sacred pallium was then made to the Holy Father in favor of the fol- 
towing Churches:—Of Vien, for Mgr. Joseph-Othmar Rauscher; of Palermo, for 
Mgr. Fohn Baptist Naselli; of Syracuse, for Mgr. Angelo Robino; of Olmutz, for Mgr. 
Frederick von Furstemberg; and of Utrecht, in the kingdom of Holland, for Mgr. John 


Zwysen. 
His Holiness, moreover, assigned the Church titles, to wit: to his Eminence Cardi- 

nal Donnet, the title of St. Maria in Via, and to his Eminence Cardinal Morlot, that of 

SS. Nereus and Achilleus, and conferred upon them the Cardinalitial ring. : 

Lastly the Holy Father received at a particular audience their Eminences Cardinals 
Donnet and Morlot. 

Tue Persecution Bit 1s Hottanp.—On this subject the language of all the Catho- 
lic, and indeed of all the constitutional press, manifests the most profound indignation. 
Petitions are being organized throughout Holland. Bois-le-Duc has taken the initiative; 
all Northern Brabant and Limbourg are rising like one man; this is more than a fifth of 
the entire population of the country, and they are Catholics of the old rock. From all 
the towns and communes of the North petitions are pouring in. The ministry will not 
resist this attack, and the less so as the king is very discontented with the premier, and 
reproaches him for are been the cause of the movement. The Bishops of Holland 
are now assembled at Tilbourg to consider of their course of action neler the present 
circumstances.— Univers. 

New Grewapa.—The red republicans of this country have, it appears, suffered a 
defeat by the coalition of the Catholic party with the moderate itberals. in consequence 
of which religious freedom has been established by law. The exiled bishops may now 
return to their sees, and govern the churches under their care, without interference on 
the part of the state. 
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Arcupiocess or Battimore.—Parochial Limits.—Some alterations having been made 
in the limits of some of the parishes in Baltimore, they are given below as finally 
arranged. 

The Parish of the Cathedral is bounded by North and South streets on the East, 
Pratt on the South, Greene and Pennsylvania Avenue on the West, St. Mary and Madi- 
son to St. Paul on the North, by St. Paul to Monument on the East, and by Monu- 
ment to North street on the North. 

The Parish of St. Patrick’s is bounded by Canal street on the West, and Fayette 
street on the North, and by the water line. 

The Parish of St. Vincent’s is bounded by Monument street and Bel-Air Avenue on 
the North and North-East; by North and South streets to Pratt, and by Pratt to Bow- 
ly’s Wharf; then by the water line to Canal street, by Canal street to Fayette street, 
then by Fayette to the city limits. 

The Parish of St. Joseph’s is bounded by Pratt street on the North; by the basin on 
the North-East; by Greene, Columbia, Fremont and Ridgely streets. 

The Parish of St. Peter’s is bounded by Franklin, Greene, Columbia, Fremont and 
Ridgely streets. 

The Parish of the Church of Conception is bounded by Franklin street, Pennsylvania 
Avenue, St. Mary, Madison, Howard and Cathedral streets. 

The Parish of the new Church to be erected at the N. W. corner of Calvert and 
Madison streets, is bounded by North, Monument, St. Paul, Madison, Howard and 
Cathedral streets. 

The Parish of St. John’s Church (contemplated,) is bounded by North and Mon- 
ument streets, and Bel-Air Avenue. 

Loyola College.—This institution, under the charge of the Rev. Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus, held its first annual commencement in Baltimore, on the 12th of July, and it 
was highly gratifying to its friends to witness so large a concourse of persons assembled 
on the occasion, and the very creditable manner in which the ceremony passed off. The 
school, we are happy to say, is in a flourishing condition. 

St. Charles’ College. —The commencement of this institution was held on the 17th 
July, Mgr. Bedini, papal Nuncio, presiding on the occasion, attended by the Most Rev. 
Archbishop of Baltimore. The house is in very successful operation. 

Mount de Sales Academy.—The first commencement of this establishment took place 
on the 14th July. The premiums were distributed by Mgr. Bedini. We are pleased 
to hear that the Academy is very prosperous. Mer. Bedini also presided at the distri- 
bution of premiums, at the Academy of Visitation, Frederick city, on the 19th July. 
The Most Rev, Archbishop Kenrick was present on both occasions. 

Confirmation.—On Sunday, July 31st, the Most Rev. Archbishop confirmed nearly 
one hundred persons in St. Peter’s Church, Washington city. tt being the feast of 
St. Ignatius, he preached in an eloquent and impressive style, on the life and merits of 
that distinguished servant of God.—Cath. Mir. 

Religious.—On the 5th August, at the Convent of the Visitation, Mt. de Sales, near 
Baltimore, Sister M. Rose Lindsay made her solemn profession of the three religious 
vows. On the same occasion, Miss Josephine Benzinger, of Baltimore, (now Sister 
Mary Frances de Sales,) was admitted to the White Veil. The Rt, Rev. Bishop M’Gill, 
attended by the Very Rev. H. B. Coskery, Fathers Ward and Caton, presided.—Ibid. 

On the 20th of the same month, Miss Virginia Williamson was admitted to the White 
Veil, in the Visitation Convent, at Baltimore. 

Dedication.—On Sunday, July 21st, the new church of St. Agnes, near Catonsville, 
Baltimore county, was dedicated to the worship of God by the V. Rev. Mr. Coskery. 
Rev. J. Byrne preached on the occasion. The church is 60 feet by 30. 

Diocess or PuitapeLtrHia.—Ordination.—On the 25th of June, the Rev. Messrs. 
Kunzer and Wochter, deacons, were ordained priests by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Neumann. 

Confirmation and Dedication of Churches.—The Right Rev. Bishop has recently con- 
firmed in St. Patrick’s Church, York, 63 persons; in St. Mary’s, do., 48; in St. John’s, 
Strasburg, 36; in St. Francis Xavier’s, Gettysburg, 35; in St. Ignatius’ Mountain, 36; 
in St. a ’s, Dallastown, 23; in the Church of the Sacred Heart of Mary, Paradise, 
36; in St. loysius, Littlestown, 30. 

Three Churches, viz:—St. Mary’s, York, St. Joseph’s, Dallastown, and St. Francis 
Xavier’s, in Gettysburg, were also dedicated by the Right Rev. Bishop on the same 
occasions. — Cath. Her. 

Arcupiocess or N. Yorx.—New Churches.—On Sunday, July lith, the corner- 
stone of a new church, (Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception, Star of the Sea,) 
was laid at Brooklyn, with much solemnity. The Most Rev. Archbishop Hughes 
ig on the occasion. The corner-stone of a new church was also laid at Pough- 

eepsie, on the 26th July, by the Most Rev. Archbishop Hughes. 
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Diocess or Arpany.—Dedication.—On the 10th of July, the church of St. Patrick, 
West Utica, was dedicated to the worship of God, by the Right Rev. Dr. McCloskey, 
The Rev. Dr. Forbes preached on the occasion. 

On the 7th of August, the Right Rev. Bishop confirmed about one hundred and forty 
children and adults, in St. Peter’s Church, Rome. 

Diocess or Burrato.—New Church.—The corner-stone of a new church, (St. 
Mary’s,) was laid at Dunkirk, N. Y., on the 24th July, by the Very Rev. Mr. Bede, 
assisted by other clergymen. 

Diocess or Cuicaco.— Episcopal Visitation.— We learn from the Western Tablet, that 
Bishop Vande Velde recently ‘‘visited several congregations in St. Clair and Monroe 
Counties, and traversed the counties of Sangamon, Morgan, Brown, Pike, and Cal- 
houn, whence last week he returned to Chicago by way of St. Louis. Last Sunday 
at vespers he administered the sacrament of confirmation to 104 children and adults at 
the church of St. Joseph in this city; on Monday to 84 persons at New Trier, Cook 
county; on Tuesday to 25 at Buffalo Grove, Lake county, where he also blessed the 
neat frame church which has been lately erected in that flourishing settlement. The 
Bishop has informed us that during his last visitation, commencing on the first of June, 
he has given confirmation in 33 places, blessed five new churches, viz., at Rockford, 
Rock Island city, Chester, Mount Sterling, and Buffalo Grove,—laid the corner-stone 
of 4 churches, all to be built of brick and of respectable dimensions; whilst the founda- 
tion of three other churches are being laid, and arrangements have been made ere long 
to commence several churches in different localities. ‘The number of Catholics has been 
greatly increased throughout the diocess, and is still daily increasing. It is supposed 
that at present, including the laborers on the various rail roads, it must reach about 
100,000.’’ The corner-stone of another new church was laid by the Bishop of Chicago, 
on the 3d of August. The Bishop of Pittsburg preached on the occasion. 

Diocess or Mitwavxie.—Dedication.—The most splendid ecclesiastical ceremony 
which ever occurred in the North West, rendered the city of Milwaukie, last Sunday, 
the point of attraction to a vast number of the clergy and laity from all parts of the 
region of the great lakes and from remote sections of the Union. Six distinguished 

relates, among whom were four archbishops, including the illustrious and venerable 
Mer. Bedini, the Nuncio of his Holiness Pius IX, had assembled at the residence of 
Bishop Henni on Saturday evening. The Archbishop of St. Louis being detained by 
the low stage of water in the Illinois River, did not arrive until Sunday. The city of 
Chicago was well represented on the occasion, a large number of our citizens, both 
Catholic and Protestant, having been tempted by the beautiful tranquillity of the lake 
toembark on board the numerous steamers which were freighted, for the first time, 
with pilgrims to a solemn rite of the Catholic Church. 

The ceremony of consecration began at 7 o’clock on the morning of Sunday. Owing 
to a drizzling rain, the number of spectators at this early hour was not so great as it 
would otherwise have been; still quite a crowd of persons had gathered to witness the 
imposing ceremonies of the consecration of the exterior of the building. The conse- 
crating prelate was the Archbishop of Thebes, Mgr. Bedini, assisted by Dr. Salzeman 
as Deacon, and the Rev. Mr. Donohue as Subdeacon. The procession of the relics, 
and the usual rites prescribed by the Roman pontifical followed, while the doors re- 
mained closed to the laity. 

The rite of consecration was concluded at about half past ten o’clock, shortly before 
which the doors were thrown open, and the vast and magnificent structure, now the 
chosen and hallowed dwelling-place of the Incarnate God, was filled by the expectant 
faithful. The scene which now met the view was one of grandeur and splendor beyond 
description. Through a vista of nearly two hundred feet, amidst a blaze of light dim- 
med partiall yf clouds of fragrant incense, the eye rested upon the beautiful sculptured 
marble of the high altar; the fine painting of the crucifixion above, and the exquisite 
oval window of stained glass from the royal manufactory of Munich, which surmounted 
all, while, as the eye sought relief from this array of brightness and magnificence, it 
wandered to the superb painting of St. Charles Borromeo, over a side altar, or fell upon 
the tasteful and appropriate devices of the noble windows of painted glass, on either 
side, through which the subdued light of heaven was descending upon the densely 
packed audience. Presently a burst of music from a powerful organ, (of thirty-one 
stops, and containing between five and six hundred pipes,) and the voices of a well 
trained choir of twenty-five singers, rolled through the building in the impressive and 
difficult Kyrie of Hayden’s Mass, No. 1, while the clergy again entered the sanctuary, 
and the tremendous Sacrifice of the New Law, now for the first time, was about to 
be consummated in this new and august temple of the Most High. Nearly eighty 
eames in cassock and surplice took their places within the rails, followed by the Arch- 

ishop of Thebes, Monsignor Bedini; the Most Rev. Archbishops Hughes, of New 
York; Purcell of Cincinnati, and Kenrick of St. Louis; and the Rt. Rev. Bishops 
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0’Connor of Pittsburg; Lefevere of Detroit; Vandevelde of Chicago; and the Bishop of 
the Diocese. The officiating clergy were Monsignor Bedini, Celebrant; V. Rev. F. 
Kundig, Assistant Priest; Dr. Salzeman and Rev. Mr. Donohoe, Deacons of honor; 
Rev. Mr. Gaultier, Deacon; Rev. Dr Norris, Subdeacon; Rev. Dr. Ives, Master of 
Ceremonies. The Rev. Messrs. Heyden, McElhearne, Quarter and Prendergast were 
also present, vested in chasubles. The Rev. Mr. Virtue, of London, attended as Chap- 
lain to the Nuncio, and the Archbishop of New York; the Rev. Mr. Hammer, to 
Bishop Purcell; Rev. Mr. Doyle, to Bishop Lefevere; Rev. Mr. Sadlier, to Bishop Van- 
develde; Kev. Mr. de Berge, to Bishop O’Connor; and Rev. Mr. Yunger, to Bishop 
Henni. Besides these we noticed of other Dioceses the Rev. Mr. Foley, of Toledo, 
Ohio; V. Rev. Mr. Woods, of Cincinnati; V. Rev. Mr. O’Regan, of St. Louis, and 
Rev. Father Winneger, S.J. The chaunters during the consecration, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ives, Master of Ceremonies, were the Rev. Messrs. Gaultier, Causse, 
Aovies, Etchmann, Beck and Urbana. After the Gospel, Archbishop Hughes ascended 
the pulpit and enchained the attention of the vast assembly for about an hour, with that 

owerful and felicitous eloquence which never fails him on occasions like this.—Text, 

t. John xi. 47, and following verses. Subject: the continual gathering into the fold of 
Christ of all the nations of the earth, and unity the distinctive feature of the Catholic 
Church. 

Most happy were the allusions of the Most Rey. preacher to the presence of Mgr. 
Bedini, the first Nuncio of the Apostolic See that has ever officiated pontifically in the 
United States. The personal dignity and unaffected piety, the grace and suavity of this 
venerated man, have been the theme of universal panegyric with all who enjoyed the 
rare and enviable privilege of knowing him in private. To those who witnessed his 

erformance of the ceremonies of the day—who heard the spacious Cathedral ring with 
em rich and sonorous voice, and who appreciated his beautiful Italian enunciation of 
Latin, 7 true bocca Romana,) the occasion will be one long to be remembered and 
cherished. 

In the evening, the Most Rev. Archbishop of St. Louis officiated pontifically at Ves- 
pers; and after the Magnificat, Archbishop Purcell preached to an immense audience on 
the ‘‘ Real Presence.’’ His effort was, as all the discourses of this eminent and gifted 
prelate are, cogent in reasoning, fertile in illustration, and powerful in persuasion. 

The Cathedral of Milwaukie is situated on an eminence overlooking the whole city, 
and, when completed, the lofty and solemn tower will be visible for many miles to the 
mariner on the waters of Lake Michigan. The building is 80 feet front and 180 in 
length. The height of the ceiling is 62 feet; the chapel 40 by 20 feet and 36 feet in 
height. The style of the building is a mixture of Roman and Grecian, and it is built 
of the famous Milwaukie brick, which are a light cream color, presenting at a little dis- 
tance the appearance of stone, with stone facings harmonizing with the color of the 
principal material. On either side of the tower are the eagles of St. John, fine speci- 
mens of carving, the work of a native artist. The main altar (of beautiful marble) 
was made in Belgium, and the universally admired picture of St. Charles Borromeo, 
over one of the side altars, was presented to Bishop Henni by the inhabitants of Milan. 
—Abridged from West. Tablet. 

Arcupiocess or Crxcinnati1.—Confirmation.—The Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell 
confirmed twenty-seven students of St. Xavier College, on the 12th of July, and ad- 
dressed the audience present in a very impressive manner. 

Diocess or Detrorr.—We learn from the Cath. Vindicator that Bishop Lefevere 
confirmed thirty-seven persons at Niles, Mich., on the 3d of July; on the same day in 
the afternoon, forty-six persons at Bertrand; and on the 10th, forty-one at Kalamazoo. 

Diocess or CLiEvetanp.—The Right Rev. Bishop Rappe is erecting at present two 
orphan asylums, one in Cleveland for girls, the other in Ohio City for boys. 

Diocess or LoutsvitLe.—Confirmation, &¢c.—July 2d, the Right Rev. Bishop Spalding 
confirmed about thirty persons in St. Joseph’s Church, Bardstown; on the 1Uth, he 
confirmed sixty-seven at Lebanon; on the 24th, one hundred and twenty-two at the 
church of St. Boniface, Louisville. On the following Sunday, July 31st, the Bishop 
visited Carrolton at the mouth of the Kentucky river. Here, after administering con- 
firmation to six children at an early hour of the morning, he performed the ceremony 
of laying the corner-stone of a new church now in progress of erection in this town. 
The church is to be dedicated to God under the name and patronage of St. John, the 
Evangelist. t will be fifty feet long by thirty-seven wide, and will be so constructed as 
easily to admit of enlargement. August 2d, forty children were confirmed at Four 
Mile Creek; on the following day the corner-stone of a new church was laid at James- 
ree It is gratifying to state that the literary. institutions of the diocess are all flour- 
ishing, 

Diocess or Gatveston.—College buildings, 184 by 60 feet, have been commenced in 
this place by the Right Rev. Bishop Odin 
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Arcapiocess or New Orieans:—On the 3d of July, the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Blanc confirmed forty-seven personsat Nativity Church, Carrolton; on the 10th, eighty- 
two at the Ursuline Chapel; New Orleans. 

Personat.—The degree of LL. D. was lately conferred on the Hon. E. Louis Lowe, 
Governor of Maryland, by the Faculty of Georgetown College. 

The Protestant press is very foolishly working itself into a rage in consequence of the 
following joke perpetrated by the foreign news manufactory: 

**Mrs. Ives will return home with her brother, Dr. Flobart, she having received 
notice from the Pope that Dr. Ives would be ordained priest in the summer, and could 
no longer be considered her husband.”’ 

The denunciations of popery, which thus separates,—as they say, man from wife, are 
dreadful. Yet they may as well remain quiet. Dr. Ives will not be ordainend pfiest in 
the summer. II. He cannot be ordained priest without the consent of his wife. III. 
To make her consent worth anything, she must be a Catholic. IV. Even then it will 
be worth nothing, unless she voluntarily retire to a convent. V. Even so, there will 
be some difficulty in obtaining for him permission to be a priest.—Boston Pilot. 

O’Donoghue, the Irish exile, having escaped from his confinment at Van Diemen’s 
Land, arrived recently in New York. 

The degree of Doctor in Philosophy has been conferred by the Sovereign Pontiff on 
Wm. G. Ward, Esq., author of “ Ideal of a Christian Church,” as a mark of the 
high appreciation of his services in the cause of ecclesiastical education. 

is Holiness has appointed Cardinal D’Andréa Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Index, and Cardinal Savelli President of the Consulte d’Etat, for the finances. 

Cardinal Mai, the illustrious antiquarian, has been appointed Prefect of the Vatican 
Library, that post having been resigned by the venenhi Cardinal Lambruschini. 

The Rev. D. N. Marini, has been appointed Chargé of ecclesiastical affairs at Rio de 
Janeiro, until the arrival of Mgr. Bedini. 

Conversions.—The Cattolico of Geneva has a letter from Naples stating that no less 
than ag oy Pay officers and soldiers of the Swiss Guards who are in the service 
of the King of Naples, have abjured Protestantism and have been received into the 
Catholic Church, between January Ist, 1852, and March Ist, 1853. 

Another conversion at Naples is that of the British Vice-Consul at Gallipoli, who 
being taken sick earnestly requested and obtained leave to make his abjuration of Pro- 
| pam ea and received piously the sacraments from the hands of the Bishop Mgr. 

scala. 

A Russian noble, who has in times past occupied an honorable position in the diplo- 
macy of his country, abjured his schism, and was received into the Catholic communion 
at the Church of St. Genevieve, Paris, on the 25th of June. 

The Ecclesiastical Gazette of Vienna says, that there has been lately an extraordinary 
religious movement among the Roumains of Krasso, in the Austrian empire. Whole 
towns have left the schismatics to enter the Catholic Greek Church. 

Deatus.—lIt is our painful duty to announce the death of Rev. Tuomas A. McCar- 
FREY, brother of the Rev. President of Mount St. Mary’s College, near Emmitsburg, 
which occurred on the 5th of August, in the 40th year of his age. He was born in that 
village, received his classical and ecclesiastical education at the institution in its vicinity, 
and for several years was occupied as assistant professor in that establishment and as 
pastor of the congregation of St. Joseph’s Church in the town. Mr. McCaffrey pos- 
sessed pleasing manners and was zealous in the discharge of his various duties. The 
young men and professors of the college, as well as the people of the surrounding coun- 
try, were much attached to him. During the recent sickness which prevailed in the 
town of Emmitsburg, and which seemed to be a modified form of the Asiatic cholera, 
he was indefatigable in his attentions to the sick, and by neglecting his own welfare for 
the sake of others he contracted the fatal disease which terminated his life. 

On the 2nd of August, at New Orleans, Sister Perecrina, aged 22 years, fell a 
victim to the yellow fever, while laboring in the service of others at the Charity Hospital. 

August 4th, Sister Catharine, (Whelan,) aged 20 years, also died of the yellow fever, 
from ministering to the sick at the Charity Hospital. 

The latest accounts from the Red River country inform us, that the Right Rev. J. N. 

rovencher, Bishop of St. Boniface, died in the month of July. He will be succeeded 
by the Right Rev. Alexander Taché, his coadjutor. 

At New Orleans, recently, Brother Athanasius, one of the brethren of St. Joseph, 
who have charge of the Male Orphan Asylum in that city. He was a German by 
birth and about 27 years of age. 

At New Orleans, August 7th, Brother Hugh of Mary, of the institution just men- 
tioned, about 35 years of age. 

June 23d, Cardinal Brignole died at Rome, aged 56 years. 
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